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To Examine a 


Strong Colony 


Sound Advice, Especially for the Beginner 
By A. M. Southwick 


The books say take off the outer 
cover, then pry up the inner cover 
enough to blow in a little smoke— 
but stop! Those directions are all 
right for a weak or single-story hive, 
but not for a strong tiered-up colony. 
If we look at each comb in the top 
story, using the smoke, then set it 
off and examine the next story, and 
so on, we will drive the bees down 
and down, till by the time we reach 
the bottom body they will be so 
crowded they will boil up like a 
spring and pour out over the sides 
to hang clustered outside. The bot- 
tom combs will be so layered with 
bees we cannot see much regarding 
stores, brood, or cells, if we can take 
those combs out, unless we shake 
them, and we will have difficulty 
getting them back in again without 
crushing bees and getting plenty of 
stings. Imagine trying to find an 
elusive queen in this mass of bees 
constantly augmented by returning 
field workers! No, if a complete ex- 
amination of this strong colony is to 
be made we must look through the 
bottom story first and progress to- 
ward the top, so let’s begin again. 

Take off and invert the metal- 
covered outer cover, placing it on 
the ground behind the hive length- 
ways with the hive, making sure that 
the cover is reasonably level and 
stable. In building the hive stand we 
extended it to the rear to have ready 
a solid level support. The outer cov- 
er should have a %-inch square wood 
piece fastened in its front end so that 
a super set in the cover will have air 
underneath, but robbers will be shut 
out. When the outer cover is on the 
hive this added piece will also cause 
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the rain to drain off the back instead 
of onto the entrance, and give added 
air space over the inner cover. Have 
a well-lighted smoker at least large 
enough to burn without refueling 
during the manipulations of one hive. 
Cover your hair, and dress so that 
the bees which crawl up the nearest 
object will not go under your clothes. 
Bicycle clips are good to close the 
legs of the trousers. In addition to 
any special equipment you expect to 
use at this manipulation, such as 
more supers, have at hand in a carry- 
ing box, dry smoker fuel, a queen- 
painting outfit, matches, record card 
loose book, pencil, and hive tool, and 
have at hand one extra inner cover 
for each story which the colony has 
in excess of two. For ventilation 
and confining the bees during this 
examination the holes in these tem- 
porary covers should be closed with 
fly screen. 

The operator should avoid jarring 
the hive, crushing bees, making 
quick motions, or breathing into an 
open hive of bees unless he is at the 
same time driving the guards with 
smoke. If one or two bees persist in 
following you about the yard buzz- 
ing about your head in a high key, 
move back from the hive two or three 
steps and then kill them by clapping 
them between the hands or rubbing 
them against you. 

Give one puff of smoke in the en- 
trance, then work the straight end of 
the hive tool in under the top body at 
one corner and break the propolis 
seal gently by slowly prying down, 
puffing a little smoke through the 
crack as it opens. Withdraw the hive 
tool and repeat at another corner, 
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opening the crack wider and using 


Put the hive 
ocket, set the smoker 
down, and break the propolis seal 
and burr comb seal, by twisting 
the top story slowly with both arms. 
Raise one end of the top story pull- 
ing it out an inch so that its lower 
edge will rest on the top of the hive 
pile while you balance the super and 
glance under it to observe its con- 
dition. Lift off the super with its 
inner cover and set it in the outer 
eover. If there is a new queen board* 
under the top super the first open- 
ing should be made under this board 
and the board set off with the super 
and cover, but cater-corner on the 
—— of the outer cover instead of 
Place a screened inner cover on the 
next story and take off this story 
with smoke in the same manner, 
placing it squarely on what was the 
top story. Continue this covering and 
removal of stories until there is only 
one body left on the bottom-board. 
Stand on the side of the hive which 
puts your back to the sun or strong- 
est light, puff all the guards of the 
exposed top of the bottom story. 
Now use the curved end of the hive 
tool prying the combs to you from 
the further side as a group, then 
breaking the seal between combs by 
prying each in turn away from you, 
a with the farthest comb 
and loosening all the left ends first, 
then all the right ends. Puff the hive 
top guards again and take out one 
frame, prying with the straight end 
of the tool at the ends of the top-bar 
to obtain finger grips. Examine this 
comb, making sure the queen is not 
on it, and set it down on end, leaning 
it against the farther side of the hive 
at the front corner but not obstruct- 
ing the entrance. Pocket your hive 
tool and examine the remaining 
combs in turn, smoking the top-bars 
before every other or every third 
comb is taken out, and returning 


*May, 1942, leanings. ‘Supercharger 
Queens”, page 270. 
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second comb. 


Removing the 
inners 


Only two temporary 
were used. 


each to the near side of the open 
space in the hive. If the queen is 
found she should be caged without 
attendants and the dry slip-in cage 
laid in the shade during further ex- 


-, amination and manipulations of the 


hive, for to find her again would dis- 
turb the colony too much and waste 
time. Pry and push the whole group 
of frames from you and return the 
first comb to its place in the hive. 
Pry the combs together and center 
them in the body. 

With a little smoke remove the 
screened inner cover from the super 
pile and place it on the hive pile. 
Examine the combs of the uncovered 
second story in the same way but 
while it is on the super pile. The 
screened inner cover below it pre- 
vents the queen and other bees from 
running down in the super pile dur- 
ing this examination. With a puff 
of smoke remove the screened inner 
cover from the hive pile and replace 
it on the super pile. Holding down 
the under cover with a thumb, lift 
one end of the body just examined, 
then with its cover lift it and replace 
it on the lower story of the hive pile. 

Take the next screened inner cov- 
er from the super pile using smoke, 
and holding it over the entrance, 
hanging from the left hand, jar off 
the bees by striking its edge with the 
heel of the palm of the right hand. 
A broad, gently sloping entrance 
board is desirable to avoid loss of 
newly emerged bees and to keep 
grass and weeds from growing to 
obstruct the entrance approach. Toss 
or lay this cover aside and continue 
the examination as above until all 
bodies are returned to the hive. Jar, 
shake, and sweep the bees from the 
outer cover while holding it over the 
entrance, then replace it on the col- 
ony. 

When this examination and any 
other necessary manipulations of the 
colony are completed twist the bodies 
just above the point you wish to in- 
sert the queen, give one puff of 
smoke and allow her to run down 
between the tops of the exposed 
frames, using a light puff of smoke 
as she disappears. When she has 
gone down twist the upper part of 
the pile back to fit the lower portion. 

Now is the time to sit down and 
record what you have seen and done 
to this hive and when, what the col- 
ony may be expected to need next 
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and when; then stoke up the smoker 
and start on the next hive. 

When complete examination of a 
hive is not necessary or time is short 
a good idea of the condition of the 
colony may be obtained by tipping 
up each story as it is removed to get 
a view of the lower edges of the 
combs where queen cells are often 
started and the lower cells indicate 
completion of honey storage. The 
weight of each body removed tells 
something of its contents. A single 
comb or two may be examined from 
the center of the colony to check by 
eggs and brood the presence of a 
§ queen and the health of the colony. 
This partial examination of a strong 
colony is performed so quickly and 
with so little smoke that the extra 
inner covers may often be omitted. 

Waban, Mass. 


[There are different methods of manipu- 
lating colonies of bees. Where queens are 
confined to single or double brood cham- 
bers, under queen excluders, and it is nec- 
essary to examine combs of brood cham- 
bers, each pile of supers may be loosened 
from its brood chamber by the proper use 
of the hive tool, after smoke has been ap- 
plied, then the pile of supers lifted, with a 
super lifter (see page 630 of October, 1942, 
Gleanings) by two men on to an invert- 

hive cover while the brood chamber is 
examined.—Editor. ] 
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Second story examined second. White 
thumb tack marks fourth comb defective. 





five miles from Medina. 
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One of The A. I. Root Co. apiaries located in a large apple orchard, beside a small lake, 


Bees have been in this orchard for over 30 years. 


















the bees with plenty of supers. With a 


supers at every yard, there will be no extra trips to 


No. 1. If bees get the honey, the beekeeper must supply; 
make by running out of them. 


Summer Apiary Management 
By Chas. Mraz 


We have two objectives here in the 
North in summer management: To 
produce the most honey with the 
least work, and get the bees ready for 
next season. By getting bees ready 
for next season, we mean to make 
sure every colony has a good laying 
queen as soon as possible after the 
swarming season. Where there is 
no fall flow as with us, make sure 
they have enough honey for winter. 

How to produce the most honey 
with the least amount of work is 
a big subject and takes in about all 
there is to beekeeping, from selective 
breeding to efficient wintering, but 
most of the work comes in the three 
summer months, June, July and Au- 
gust. A beekeeper who brings his 
bees to good strength for the honey 
flow goes a long way in securing a 
good crop. 

Ample Comb Space Essential 

To get all available honey, no item 
is so important as sufficient super 
room and no item, in many cases, is 
so sadly neglected. Many beekeepers 
try to increase production by in- 
creasing the number of colonies. It 
is a lot cheaper to increase produc- 
tion with more supers, where they 
are needed. On the average, four 
shallow supers or their equivalent 
per colony is about right. This gives 
bees time to ripen the honey before 
it is necessary to make more room by 
extracting, if more room is needed. 

In most localities if supers are 
given as fast as the bees need them, 
there isn’t much trouble from 
swarming until the start of the main 
flow, especially if excluders are not 
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used and queens have plenty of room 
to lay. With us, during the early 
part of the main clover flow, which 
starts about June 12th, we simpl 
start piling on supers as fast as they 
are needed, top supering entirely. Al- 
so, at this time increase is made from 
dead colonies with deep combs that 
were put on at the dandelion flow, or 
with brood from colonies that show 
some sign of swarming. 


Swarm Control 

When shallow supers are used as 
food chambers they are a great help 
to detect signs of swarming. To see if 
a colony is preparing to swarm, we 
take out one or two combs in the food 
chamber (which stays on top of thew 
brood chamber the year around) andy 
if we find the queen is laying, with 
lots of young brood and no cells start- 
ed along the bottom-bars, the bees 
need no more attention until the 
next visit in about eight days. How 
ever, if we find no eggs in the food 
chamber it is a bad sign, and when 
further investigation is made in the 
brood chamber we usually find cells 
and the queen slowing down on lay- 
ing. If we find cells in the food 
chamber, they get the same swarm-|comes t 
ing treatment. During the early part/trol. B 
of the honey flow there will be very|the subj 
few colonies starting to swarm. ItIplicated 
doesn’t take long to go through 4|bees at } 
yard so we can go to all the colonies Jof these 
and put on supers as fast as they arejor too n 
needed. In a year with little swarm-fing form 
ing, that is, 10% or less showing 
queen cells, we do not bother to look 
into the hives at all. In other words, 
it isn’t worth while to look into 50 
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colonies just to find five that want to 
‘swarm. Even if these five are left 
alone during a light swarming year, 
with the queens clipped, few, if any 
bees will be lost when they do 
swarm. The queen will get lost and 
bees will simply requeen themselves 
and there will not be much trouble 
with after-swarming. 

In a bad swarming year, however, 
it is another problem. For two or 
three weeks most of the hives will 
build cells for swarming and then 
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comes the problem of swarm con- 
trol. Books have been written on 
the subject about all kinds of com- 
plicated performances to keep the 
bees at home. The objection to many 
of these treatments is too much labor 
or too much equipment. The vary- 
ing forms of Demareeing require an 


No. 4. The carbolic screens, show- 
ing construction. Four screens 
are usually enough with three 
operators, one to take off the su- 
pers and the other two to carry 
and load them on the truck. 
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extra set of combs and much labor 
and I do not practice it to any great 
extent. 

Staggering every other super dur- 
ing the hottest weather undoubtedly 
helps to hold down some swarming 
and at least makes it easier for bees 
to keep their piled-up supers venti- 
lated. The best system I have found 
to date is to destroy cells until they 
either lose their queen (I kill the 
queen), or they give up swarming. If 
on next examination we find no eggs 
or young brood, we destroy all sealed 
cells and leave one or two unsealed 
cells, and in most cases this is about 
the last examination we make for 
two or three weeks when we look to 
see if the new queen is laying. - It is 
very important at this time to destroy 
all queens and queen cells in colo- 
nies that up to this point are nothing 
but boarders. A colony that swarms 
with only one or two supers on it has 
no license to swarm and all queens 
and queen cells should be eliminated. 
In place of their own cells, graft, or 
give cells from good breeding stock. 
Breeding as much as possible from 
non - swarming high _ producing 
queens, helps greatly to reduce the 
tendency to swarm in future sea- 
sons and increase production. 

If one wants increase, the best 
method of swarm control is to take 
away most of the brood and queen(if 
she is good) to make another col- 
ony, leaving a cell or two and emp- 
ty combs in the old hive This con- 
trols swarming very effectively, but 
is not very convenient where in- 
crease is not desired. A beginner 
will experiment with many other 
forms of swarm control and if he 
has lots of time there is not much 
harm done. But on a large scale, any 
new system should be tried with cau- 


No. 3. Full supers, 100% sealed, 

go on top just before we are 

ready to extract during the flow 
to provide more room. 













































tion, no matter how good it looks on 
paper. Bees can’t read and they 
never act according to the bee books. 


No Excluders and Top Supering 

As mentioned before, we do not 
use queen excluders as they are not 
needed in this locality when shallow 
supers are used, when combs are 
spaced eight combs to a 10-frame su- 
per, and top supering is practiced. 
Though the queen may lay in two or 
three supers in the early part of the 
flow, she soon goes down, or gets 
crowded down in to the brood cham- 
ber. It is well for beginners to re- 
member never to use more than 
eight drawn combs in a ten-frame 
super. If foundation is used, nine 
combs are enough. When the time 
comes to extract, some are going to 
do some swearing when they try to 
uncap thin combs. As for top super- 
ing, it is, in my opinion, the only 
way to super, and I think it very 
stupid to super any other way with 
extracting combs. It saves much 
lifting and one can tell instantly by 
taking off a cover, if more room is 
needed. Bottom supering will not 
increase production. 

As we go through the hives later 
during the flow, supers that are full 
and completely sealed are put on top 
of the hive. Soon, if the flow is good 
we will have to extract and it is very 
convenient to have the finished su- 
pers on top when it comes time to 
take them off. We do not extract a 
super until it is completely sealed; 
not % or % sealed, but 100% sealed. 


* gaat Saat PS 





No. 5. (Left). But very little pure concentrated car- 
bolic acid is needed. One application is usually 


enough to use the screen all day. 


No. 6. (Above). Showing the four screens in place 
on top of the supers. Start taking honey off No. 1, 
then 2, 3, and 4. By that time No. 1 hive supers 


are ready to take off again. 


Honey is good honey only after it is 
all sealed.* Too much green honey 
goes on the market to ferment, sour, 
and blow up cans giving honey a 
very bad taste and name. With the 
present market for honey, there will 
be more green honey than ever ex- 
tracted. No amount of heating or 
“evaporating” can make good honey 
out of green honey. 
Removing Filled Supers 

When swarming gets under con- 
trol we start removing full supers if 
more room is needed, which brings 
us to the problem of taking them off. 
Three methods are commonly used; 
smoking and shaking, the bee es- 
cape, and carbolic screen. Having 
originated the ‘‘carbolic screen’’ in 
1931, it is the only method we have 
used to take off honey since that 
time. This system saves a tremen- 
dous amount of labor over the other 
two methods. Of late, however, there 
has been some talk of carbolic 
tainting honey. We never have had 
the slightest trouble in this respect. 
On investigation such tainting is 
caused by two things, carelessness, 
and substituting pure carbolic acid 
with something else. Do not use lysol, 
CN, or any other coal tar derivative 
as they will all taint honey badly. 
Do not add anything to the carbolic 
acid such as alcohol; use only a small 
amount of water to dissolve the crys- 
tals and nothing else. A person who 
is careless should not use the car- 

*Here in Ohio, where a heavy flow shuts 
off suddenly there are likely to be some 
combs not completely sealed over because 
wax secretion has practically ceased. If such 
combs are left on long enough for bees to 
drive off the water content from the nec- 
tar, the resulting honey is cured or re- 
fined, even though some of the cells are 
not capped over.—Ed. 
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the top. 


No. 8. (Right) Ready to drive bees out of the brood 
chamber in order to requeen a “spinster” colony. 
“disorganizing odor” as well as the absence of bees in 
the brood chamber insures safe direct introduction of 
queens under any kind of adverse conditions. 


bolic screen; in fact, he shouldn’t 
keep bees at all. Remember to use 
very little acid; 1 pound should be 
enough to take off five tons of honey 
when a screen is used constantly. 
Never let any acid drip from the 
screen onto the honey. The cloth 
should be only dry-damp so there is 
no chance of dripping. Do not leave 
screens on longer than necessary. In 
cold weather the screen works slow- 
ly not because the carbolic doesn’t 
work, but because the bees are stiff 
with cold and cannot move easily. 
Smoke blown under the screens in 
cool weather helps push the bees 
down. Best of all, try to take off 
honey in warm weather. 


Extracting the Crop 


We make a practice of taking hon- 
ey off in the morning and extracting 
in the afternoon, which gives us 
empty supers to take to the next 
yard. Honey also extracts much 
easier right after coming off the hive. 
For extracting we use a radial ex- 
tractor which, with shallow combs, 
extracts fast and clean without 
breakage of combs. Deep combs ex- 
tract far more slowly and with far 
more breakage. A long tank holds 
about 50 uncapped combs between 
loads and a capping melter quickly 
melts up the cappings. 

Honey from these tanks runs by 
gravity to two large tanks below 
where a wire strainer and gravity 
strain the honey before it is packed 
into 60-lb. tins. By all means han- 
dle honey by gravity rather than 
pumps wherever possible. They can 
cause a lot of headaches and delays 
just at the wrong time. We use a 
cold uncapping knife entirely; the 





No. 7. (above). In hot weather, do not place the car- 
bolic screen tightly on the super but set it back an 
inch or so from the end of the super, giving the bees 
directly under the screen a chance to get away from 








The 


trick is to have it sharp as a rasor, 
and keep it sharp. 

As the honey flow draws to a close 
and no more empty supers are need- 
ed we start paying more attention to 
the bees, mainly to see if they all 
have queens laying. This inspection 
is very important with us, as our sea- 
son is so short the hives must all 
have queens by the middle of Au- 
gust or they won’t have any at all, 
due to cool weather and lack of a 
honey flow. At this time we some- 
times have quite a large number of 
hives go queenless, or develop drone 
layers. Various ways are used to 
requeen. If the colony is strong and 
not queenless too long and some hon- 
ey is coming in, we graft larvae into 
these colonies. The larvae are plac- 
ed in old cell cups on the combs, on 
cells of pollen, or into cell cups bees 
built on pollen cells. Always use 
larvae from the best queens in the 
yard. At this time these best queens 
may have seven or eight supers on 
them but it is worth tearing them 
down to get their brood for grafting, 
as “like begets like.” If the queen- 
less colony has a drone layer, there 
usually are queen cells with drone 
larvae in them. These make ex- 
cellent grafting cells, Simply take 
out the drone larvae and graft good 
larvae into them. They will usually 
raise and hatch a queen without re- 
moving the drone layer. 

As the season gets late, we usually 
introduce laying queens ‘into queen- 
less hives. Any experienced bee- 
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keeper knows colonies that have 
been queenless a month or more will 
not take queens by the usual method 
but will kill them as soon as they are 
released. To get queens into these col- 
onies of confirmed spinsters, the 
carbolic method is the only one I 
have found to be successful. Take off 
all the supers and put a carbolic 
screen on the brood chamber, driv- 
ing all bees outside the hive, keep- 
ing them out by plugging the en- 
trance with green grass. Then put 
two or three frames of hatching 
brood with a few bees into this 
brood chamber. Open the queen 
cage, putting it between the frames, 
and before the queen gets out cover 
the brood chamber with a sheet of 
newspaper. Replace the supers on 
the hive top of the paper. Eventually 
the bees will work their way through 
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the grass into the hive and when 
they do they will find brood and a 
queen already to set up housekeep- 
ing. Possession being nine-tenths 
of the law, there is nothing the spin- 
sters can do about it but go to taking 
care of babies again. This method 
will work under adverse conditions 
of almost any kind with almost 100% 
success. 

Now that we have most of the 
hives with laying queens and being 
early August it is time for us to clean 
off the supers, as we have no honey 
flow after this. At this time we look 
into the food chamber just after tak- 
ing off the supers to see if they have 
enough honey for winter. If not, it 
is exchanged for a full super or 
marked for feeding later. Where top 
supering is practiced, food chambers 

(Continued on page 377) 


No. 9. A view of the extracting set-up. In the foreground the capping melter, on left the 


long tank holding uncapped combs and directly in back, the extractor. 
With shallow combs a radial extractor can easily clean 


cap while one runs the extractor. 


Usually two un- 


out the combs fast as two can uncap. A razor-sharp cold knife cuts fast and clean. The 
slightest knick or dull edge on the blade will cause the knife to tear rather than cut the 
A carborundum knife stone is used once or twice a day to keep the edge sharp. 


comb. 
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The Two-Queen System as a Means of 


Increasing Unit Production 


By C. A. Jamieson 
Assistant (Research) Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada 


(Paper presented at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
in Toronto, Nov., 1942.) 


The two-queen system for honey 
production is primarily designed to 
insure large bee populations, thereby 
increasing the potential return per 
colony. 

Root (1) reports the two-queen 
system was under discussion some 50 
years ago. At that time the plan was 
to use a queen excluder to separate 
the two brood chambers, each of 
which contained a queen. This meth- 
od failed because in most cases the 
queens would fight on each side of the 
excluder with the result one would 
be killed. To prevent such an occur- 
rence the use of two excluders was 
proposed, but this time the bees gen- 
erally destroyed one of the queens. 

The two-queen system was reviv- 
ed again during 1935 and 1936, and 
has been tested with apparent suc- 
cess in parts of the United States. 
Two plans which have appeared in 
beekeeping literature are known as 
the Farrar (3) plan and the Dunham 
(2) Modified Two-Queen System. The 
Farrar plan in brief consists of divid- 
ing strong colonies, generally those 
over-wintered in double brood cham- 
bers, into two-queen units, about six 
to eight weeks before the honey flow. 
From four to six frames of capped 
brood and more than half the bees 
make up the second brood nest. A 
queen excluder is placed over the 
lower brood chamber containing the 
old queen. To separate the two units, 
two full - depth supers of drawn 
comb and an inner cover, with the 
escape hole screened, are placed 
above the supers. One-inch auger 
holes provide separate entrances for 
the top unit. When the upper queen 
has a well established brood nest 
(about two weeks after introduc- 
tion), the screened inner cover is re- 
moved and replaced by a queen ex- 
cluder. The bees are then united 
by the newspaper method or sprayed 
with sugar syrup. Some four to five 
weeks before the end of the flow the 
excluders are removed. The young 
queen is placed below and disposes 
of the older queen. This plan involves 
more visits and more labor per visit 
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than is required to manage single- 
queen colonies. The Dunham plan 
is similar and does not involve as 
much work to operate. In both plans 
requeening is accomplished without 
interruption in brood-rearing. 

Some claims have been made that 
two-queen. colonies will produce 
twice as much honey as single-queen 
colonies. Certainly, there has been 
little or no experimental evidence 
published to date to support such 
claims. 

Carr (4) of New Jersey reports 
that beekeepers of that State who 
have experimented with this system 
claim an increase of approximately 
45 pounds of honey per colony and 
the only extra cost is that of the sec- 
ond or extra queen. 

The two-queen system has been 
under test at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottawa, and the 
branch farm at Lethbridge, Alta. 


Ottawa 

The experiment at Ottawa com- 
menced in 1938 when ten colonies in 
single brood chambers of approxi- 
mately equal strength were selected. 
About the first week in May, three 
frames of mature brood were raised 
to a second brood chamber. Between 
these chambers were placed two 
queen excluders with a single sheet 
of newspaper. When the bees united 
they used the common entrance. No 
difficulty was experienced in intro- 
ducing the extra queens. At the end 
of the first week of the main honey 
flow the young queens were placed 
below and the old ones killed. 

In the following years of 1939 and 
1940 the queens that were wintered 
over in three and four frame nuclei 
were introduced along with their 
brood and adhering bees. Since ex- 
tra help was provided each two- 
queen colony, the data of those years 
was not included. 

In 1941 and 1942 the procedure 
was changed considerably. During 
the first detailed examination in the 
spring a group of the strongest two- 
story colonies was selected. The area 
of the brood nest was the criterion 
we used to determine the relative 
strength of colonies. 

Three frames of brood with the 
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adhering bees along with two to 
three frames of honey and pollen 
were placed in a full-depth super for 
the top queen. To insure adequate 
numbers of young bees to cover the 
brood, extra bees were shaken from 
three brood combs from the lower 
brood chamber. A full-depth super 
was placed over the first brood cham- 
ber to provide ample room for the 
lower queen. Instead of using a spe- 
cially constructed double - screened 
board we used a bee-escape board. 
The escape holes were covered and 
an entrance 3 inches in length was 
cut out of the rim and this piece was 
then tacked outside the entrance to 
provide an alighting board. This en- 
trance was at the front of the hive. 

The top queens used were taken 
from our surplus queen stock that 
were cellar wintered in nuclei. Three 
queens were lost in introduction in 
1941 and none in 1942. 

During the first week of the main 
honey flow the top queens with two 
frames of young brood were set out 
in a new location for increase. At 
the same time all colonies in both 
groups were Demareed for swarm 
control. During the three years un- 
der test the top queens have been 
established for the periods 41, 43, 
and 41 days respectively. 

In 1942 the number of frames of 
broed in both groups was recorded 
when the extra queens were remov- 
ed. These data are recorded in the 
following table: 


Table No. 1. Average Number of Frames 
of Brood 
Two-Queen Colonies Check eee 
Left with colony -- 0 10.5 
Increase 75 
Total 13, 75 or 1334 10.5 or1049 


It is interesting also to note that 
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three two-queen colonies and seven 
check colonies made preparations for 
swarming during the three years. 
The 19 increase set out in the last 
two years were as strong for winter- 
ing as the old colanies. 

Lethbridge* 

The two - queen experiment at 
Lethbridge was started in 1926. The 
procedure differed from that at Ot- 
tawa. Three or four frames of cap- 
ped brood with adhering bees were 
removed from single-story colonies 
and placed in a super. An ordinary 
floor board, the %s-inch side down, 
was placed over the original brood 
chamber. On top of this floor board 
the second brood chamber was place- 
ed after filling it up with drawn 
combs, and a young queen from 
over-wintered stock was introduced. 

During the first week of the main 
honey flow, the lower brood chamber 
which contained the old queen was 
removed for increase, leaving the up- 
per chamber on the old stand. The 
field bees of both queens were then 
united at the original location for 
the honey flow. 

In Table No. 2, data are recorded 
on the number of colonies under 
tests, number of colonies that made 
preparations to swarm, number of 
increase, and production for Leth- 
bridge. 

The vital question in all our minds, 
is whether or not the two-queen sys- 
tem will increase the unit return. 
With this question in mind, from the 
data on production, we have cal- 
culated, after deduction for the ex- 
tra queen, the average return per 


* The experimental “aa, at Lethbridge 
was carried out by Mr. H. T. Luther, Bee- 
man. 





2. Production of Double-Queen versus Single-Queen for the 16-Year Period. 


1926-41, at Lethbridge. 
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Total i 

Production — |a Producer | Production 
D. a Ss. —— =.” : st Sa 
330 244 17 56.10 41.48 
235 207 20 47.00 41.40 
327 340 20 65.40 68.00 
369 259 15 55.35 38.85 
309 391 10 30.90 39.10 
790 553 10 79.00 55.30 
654 630 8 52.32 50.40 
509 440 | 9 45.81 39.60 
474 461 | 10 47.40 46.10 
392 341 9 35.28 30.69 
592 459 9 53.28 41.31 
632 504 7.5 47.40 37.80 
1060 651 7 74.20 45.57 
631 347 8 50.48 27.76 
699 289 11 76.89 31.79 
463 162 12 55.56 19.44 

8466 | 6278 -- | 872.37 | 654.59 


* Price indices (Alberta) Pe from Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 


Jan.-Mar., 1941, Vol 34—No. 
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Table No. 3. Yearly Return per Double-Queen Colonies for the 16-Year Period, 1926- 
41, at Lethbridge. 
Av. Production Difference in Value of Approx. Return 
Year lbs. favour of tb: Difference _ Pty ated __perColony _ 
™~ | - ol > | 
1926 110.00 81.33 ae 67 4.87 .80c ~~ 4,07 
1927 78.33 69.00 9.33 1.86 .80 1.06 
1928 109.00 133.33 4.33 .86 .80 1.66 
1929 123.00 86.33 36.67 5.50 .80 4.70 
1930 103.00 130.33 27.33 2.73 .80 3.53 
1931 158.00 110.60 47.40 4.74 .80 3.94 
1932 130.80 126.00 4.80 .38 .80 42 
1933 101.80 88.00 13.80 1.24 .80 44 
1934 94.80 92.20 2.60 .26 .80 .54 
1935 78.40 68.20 10.20 92 .80 12 
1936 118.40 91.80 26.60 2.39 .80 1.59 
1937 126.40 100.80 25.60 1.92 .80 1.12 
1938 212.00 130.20 81.80 §.72 .80 4.92 
1939 126.20 115.66 10.54 84 .80 04 
1940 174.70 144.50 30.20 3.32 .80 2.52 
1941 115.75 81.00 34.75 4.17 .80 3.37 a 
Totals | | 38.13 | 3.59 12.80 | 27.89 | 6.15 





Average Return per ’, Queen Colony during the Sixteen-Year Period of 1926- 


1941 — 27.89-6.15 — $1 
16 





two-queen or double-queen colony 
for periods under experiment at both 
Lethbridge and Ottawa. These data 
are indicated in Tables No. 3 and 4. 


Summary of Results 


1. The return from double-queen 
colonies was not consistently greater 
than single-queen colonies per year 
at both Stations. 

The average return per double- 
queen colony ranged from a loss to 
approximately $5.00 per year at 
Lethbridge, and the average return at 
Ottawa ranged from a loss to ap- 
proximately $3.50. The average re- 
turn per double-queen colony for the 
sixteen-year period at Lethbridge 
and the three-year period at Ottawa 
was $1.35 and $1.87 respectively. 

Ne attempt was made to estimate 
the additional labor cost required to 
operate the two-queen colonies. Cer- 
tainly, three extra visits would be 
necessary for the following opera- 


tions: 
(1) Division of brood. 
(2) Introduction of young 
queen. 


(3) Checking the young 
queen. 

2. No new equipment was used at 
Lethbridge or Ottawa to operate the 
two-queen colonies. 

3. At Lethbridge increase was 
made with the lower queen, while 
at Ottawa the upper queen was used. 
The increase at both stations in the 
fall were as strong as the old col- 
onies. 

4. There was some evidence that 
colonies operated under the two- 
queen plan showed léss tendency to 
make swarming preparations. 


Conclusions 


The two-queen system in which 
increase is made at the beginning of 
the main honey flow may be adopted 
to advantage by operators of small 
apiaries to the extent of 15% to 25% 
of their colonies. Our data have indi- 
cated a higher production and strong 
increase may be obtained from each 
two-queen colony. 

The advisability of commercial 
apiarists operating two-queen colo- 

(Continued on page 379) 





Table No. 4. Production and Yearly Return per Double-Queen Colony for the 3-Year 


Period at Ottawa. 























Average (Difference | Av. Price Approx. 
Y No. Cols. | production |in favor of to Value of | Cost of Sotuen 
ear | used lb. : Producer | Difference | Extra | per Colony 
D. |S. D.| Ss. D. |S. Ib.* Dis |e) pts 
1938 5 5 281.2 | 2%7.6 | 53.6 7 3.75 80 | 2.95 
1941 10 7 141.3 97 6 43.7 10.5 4.59 **1.10 | 3.49 
1942 —s 9 97.7 97.2 | 5S 13.6 O07 | . i = = 
Totals |. 21 | | 8.41 | 2.80 | 6.44 |. 























= ag indices (Ontario) for 1938 and 1941 were taken from Quarterly Bul. of oy 


Statistics Jan.-Mar. 1941, Vol. 34—N 


The oo price index was taken from the 


Monthly Crop Report, Ont. Dept. of Agric. Oct. 1942 
** Three extra queens wer required which increased the queen charge. 
Average Return Pst Wouble Queen Colony during the Three-Year Period 1938, 1941- 


42 — 6.44-.83 — $ 
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For Strawberry Time 
By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


What is received with more en- 
thusiasm and what tastes better than 
those first glistening crimson-hued 
strawberries gleaned from the berry 
patch! It is difficult to think of a more 
thrilling treat, unless perhaps it be 
that first comb or jar of new crop 
honey—especially when the old crop 
supply has long since been exhausted 
or you have had to use the fast 
dwindling store all too sparingly. Put 
the two together—fresh strawberries 
and new honey—um, um, that’s a 
tantalizing, satisfying combination 
sure to win acclaim and a call for 
*seconds”’. 


The natural healthful sugars of 
strawberries and honey blend per- 
fectly in a flavor combination to be 
long remembered and oft repeated. 
Honey can do wonders for the not- 
quite-right flavor of those shipped in 
picked-too-green berries. Whole ber- 
ries lightly drizzled with honey at 
room temperature, or mashed berries 
blended with honey and served thor- 
oughly chilled—it’s a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Crushing takes care of 
those not so well shaped berries (and 
they do seem to stretch further in 
serving) leaving perfect ones for gar- 
nish or company fare. 

If you like honey, you will cast a 
vote of approval once you try honey- 
sweetened strawberries. After that, 
sweetening with any other sweet 
gives that something missing, not- 
quite-right feeling. 

Should you tire of au natural ber- 
ries with honey, or feel that you must 
dress them up a bit for special oc- 
casions, the following will make su- 
per treats: 


Strawberry Punch 

Wash, carefully drain, hull, and 
mash two quarts of ripe strawber- 
ries. Add three-fourths cup of hon- 
ey and let stand one hour. Strain to 
remove seeds. Then add the juice of 
twelve lemons, twelve oranges, and 
one and three-fourths cups of honey. 
Mix thoroughly. Then add twelve 
cups of cold water. Add one quart 
of whole strawberries. 

Strawberry Pineapple Punch 

Combine one-half cup strawberry 
juice and 1 cup unsweetened pine- 
apple juice with one-half cup strong 
tea. Stir in the juice of three lemons 
and add two cups of water. Sweeten 
to taste with honey at room tempera- 


ture. Blend thoroughly. Serve very 
cold. 
Honey Strawberry Shortcake 

Two cups sifted enriched flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons shortening, 
1 egg, 2 tablespoons honey and % 
cup milk. 

Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Cut in shortening. 
Add honey to beaten egg and stir in 
the milk. Then stir into the dry in- 
gredients to make a soft dough. Di- 
vide in two parts. Smooth out lightly. 
Bake in deep greased layer pan in a 
hot oven, 400 degrees F., until light- 
ly browned. Split and spread be- 
tween layers with crushed honey 
sweetened fresh strawberries. Top 
with additional berries and serve 
with plain or whipped cream, as de- 
sired. 


Honey Bran Strawberry Shortcake 

Two cups sifted enriched flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 3% cup Nabisco 100 per- 
cent Bran, % cup shortening, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 1 egg, and 6 table- 
spoons milk. 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Combine with Nabisco 
Bran and mix thoroughly. Cut in the 
shortening until the mixture resem- 
bles coarse meal. Add honey to beat- 
en egg and milk, add to first mixture, 
and stir only until all of the flour is 
dampened. Roll out on lightly flour- 
ed board about %-inch thick. Fit 
loosely into 8-inch cake pan. Bake 
in a hot oven, 400 degrees F., about 
20 minutes. Fill with chilled honey- 
sweetened strawberries. Crown with 
tufts of whipped cream. 

Filling: Two cups of sliced straw- 
berries, % cup honey, and whipped 
cream. 

Honey Strawberry Ice Cream 

Two-thirds cup sweetened con- 
densed milk, % cup water, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, % teaspoon salt, 1 
cup honey sweetened crushed straw- 
berries, and 1 cup heavy cream, 
whipped. 

Combine milk, water, vanilla, salt, 
and honey - sweetened strawberries. 
Fold in the whipped cream. Pour in- 
to refrigerator tray and freeze. When 
mixture is partially frozen, beat until 
smooth. Continue freezing until firm. 
Honey Strawberry Refrigerator Pie 

Crust: Four cups Kellogg’s Corn 
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Flakes or 3 cups of Kellogg’s oven- 
popped Rice cereal, %4% cup melted 
butter, and 3 tablespoons honey. 

Filling: One quart strawberries, 
14% cups water, % cup honey, 1% 
tablespoons cornstarch, 1 tablespoon 
Knox Gelatine, and % cup cold wa- 
ter. 

Roll cereal into fine crumbs; com- 
bine with butter and honey, mixing 
well. Press mixture evenly and firm- 
ly around sides and bottom of pie 
pan. Chill thoroughly before filling. 

Wash and hull strawberries; slice 
or chop coarsely. Cook 1 cup of the 
berries with water until soft; strain 
liquid from berries. Mix honey with 
cornstarch and add to hot liquid, 
stirring constantly. Cook, stirring 
until thick and clear. Soften gelatine 
in water and add to hot mixture. 
Combine with berries and pour into 
crumb pie shell. Chill until firm 
enough to cut. Serve with whipped 
cream if desired. 
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Honey Strawberry Cream 

Two egg yolks, 4 cups milk, 4% cup 
Minute Tapioca, % cup honey, %4 
teaspoon salt, 2 egg whites, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, and 1% cups honey- 
sweetened crushed strawberries. 

Mix beaten egg yolks with a small 
amount of milk in a saucepan. Add 
Minute Tapioca, honey, salt, and re- 
maining milk. Bring the mixture 
quickly to a full boil over direct 
heat, stirring constantly. Remove 
from fire. Mixture will be thin. Do 
not overcook. Beat egg whites until 
just stiff enough to hold shape. Fold 
hot tapioca mixture gradually into 
the egg whites. Cool. The mixture 
thickens as it cools. When slightly 
cool, stir in flavoring. Chill. Just be- 
fore serving place crushed honey 
sweetened strawberries in bottom of 
sherbet glasses; cover with tapioca 
cream. Garnish with whole straw- 
berry. 

Aurora, Nebr. 





Enemies of the Bee 


This “false bumblebee”—one of the pre- 
daceous robber flies—swoops down like a 
falcon and grasps flying honeybees with its 
long legs and sharp. talons. There are 
humerous robber flies which, in various 
forms, prey on bees. This one closely re- 
sembles a bumblebee.—Photo by Edwin 
Way Teale. 





The praying mantis—found in southern 
and eastern states—catches bees in its 


It remains motionless for 

long periods waiting for the approach of its 

prey. Because this creature also devours 

many kinds of plant pests it is of benefit 

to the farmer even though not a welcome 

guest ina han ~~ ee by Edwin Way 
eale. 


spiked forelegs. 
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Apiary Signs 
“ils How They Can be Used In “Selling”? Bees and Honey 
By Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks 


What is the most important animal 
in winning the war—the cow, the 
hen, the hog, the sheep, or “the 
jeep’? What is the most important 
leg of a three legged stool? My 
answer always has been “The leg 
that is missing’’. Somewhere in the 
first five or so “most important” an- 
imals we would have to name the 
honeybee—the animal responsible 
for about 85% of all pollination. 

The honeybee conditions the lives 
of so many plants and other animals 
through pollination—seed produc- 
tion—that it is a vital factor in soil 
fertility and in basic soil or water 
conservation programs. Where the 
honeybee is the “missing leg’ in 
what it takes to produce war food 
crops, it can well become the most 
important organism of all. The long- 
er the war lasts the greater will be 
the role of the honeybee and its in- 
fluence on soil fertility, as we “‘rob”’ 
the ‘fertility bank’’ or reserve to 
squeeze out more food crops. Bees 
make possible legume seed produc- 
tion, enabling each farm to produce 
its own nitrate fertilizers. Thus 
searce chemical nitrates are saved for 
use in war explosives. 

Mr. Beekeeper, you and I have a 
golden opportunity. We will let it 
slip by if we spend too much time 
in self-pity for all the irritating and 
“unsolvable” problems the war has 
brought us. “No great loss without 
some small gain’. Let’s forget our 
losses and troubles we can’t do any- 
thing about and cencentrate on gains 
—what we can do now. We always 
have two big jobs—moral as well as 
financial responsibilities: (1) to sell 
bees; (2) to sell honey. The second 
task is no problem at present and 
need not be for many years to come 
if we capitalize on all the ‘‘free”’ pub- 
licity honey has received in recent 
months. 

The first task, ‘“‘to sell’ bees and 
their values to landowners and all 
others who profit from their pres- 
ence, is now so timely that it was re- 
ferred to above as “a golden oppor- 
tunity’. Never before has it been so 
easy to demonstrate how bees are 
important in the economy of a typi- 
cal farm. We know that the poorest 
third of our Ohio farms, deprived of 
nitrate fertilizers, will drop in yields 
by the end of the first year, Our 


average farms will show a similar 
drop by the second year, and even 
our most fertile farms by the third 
year. Each farm can only be made 
to produce its own nitrates and stay 
productive “for the duration” by 
having “big doses’? of bees to pol- 
linate legumes. For the first time in 
years most farmers are worried as to 
where their legume seed and forage 
are coming from. 

Never before has the role of bees- 
wax in waterproofing ammunition 
and equipment, or in chemical war- 
fare, been so important. Though ac- 
tually of relatively less importance, 
most laymen now accept honey pro- 
duction as a part of the war food pro- 
gram—beekeeping as a clever meth- 
od of making the same lands “pro- 
duce twice’’. 

As beekeepers we need to crystal- 
ize our own ideas and thinking, and 
to pass along to the consuming pub- 
lic and to farmers what they should 
know about bees and our industry. 
To do this we need slogans, catchy 
phrases, terse statements ‘full of 
punch”, and a “boiling down” of 
lengthy or involved explanations to 
a form which the uninitiated can 
grasp and remember, conditioning 
his attitudes and actions. 

To this end, sometime before Pearl 
Harbor (Aug. 1941) when the key 
role of bees in ‘‘national defense”’ be- 
came obvious, the writer prepared 
an apiary sign to “get across” at a 
glance why bees are important and 
why an apiary should not be vandal- 
ized. As these signs were put into 
use in various states, and new points 
arose at each bee meeting, the copy 
was revised and improved with each 
edition, (Jan. 1942, and Feb. 1943). 
The present version of this sign is 
now suitable for use in at least a 
dozen ways as follows: 


I. To prevent apiary vandalism. Of 
several hundred apiaries protected 
by these signs, none are as yet known 
to have been vandalized while un- 
posted yards near by have suffered 
costly losses. Of course, the best of 
signs will have little or no eficct on 
certain types of vandalism but, dur- 
ing wartime at least, few will mo- 
lest a bee yard after reading an api- 
ary sign. The “patriotic” angle does 
carry weight and neighbors make it 
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botage is » War Uilenre — These laces have hee loed but ae honey fer — 
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The sign should be tacked on a board and placed prominently before the apiary. The 
full text of the sign is given on the following page. 


their business to check on day or 
night prowlers. 

We post two to four signs in each 
yard, tacking them on heavy board 
flats attached to stakes or trees. 
Large headed nails are _ driven 
through “‘washer pads’’ to prevent 
corners from pulling out in the wind. 
Since it seems to be impractical to 
print a waterproof sign, they are 
heated and painted with hot paraf- 
fin or a transparent shellac. 

2. To educate beekeepers. The 
rank-and-file beekeeper still values 
bees entirely in terms of honey. We 
should learn to stress other values. 
Few have even the small amount of 
critical information which the sign 
contains ‘“‘on the tip of their tongue” 
ready to use when opportunity offers 
“to sell bees or honey’’. By reaching 
all beekeepers, we can multiply ten- 
fold the number who in the past have 
made any great impact on public at- 
titudes concerning beekeeping. 

3. To use in securing apiary loca- 
tions. It is a principle of human 
psychology that the printed message 
is given “more weight” than a ver- 
bal one which may end in “high 
pressured confusion’’. Farmers like 
“to see a proposition” in “black and 
white” and think it over between 
calls. Farmers contacted incidental- 
ly when surveying for clover crops 
and presented with a sign, frequent- 
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ly decide before our next visit that 
they’d “like to have some bees’. A 
farmer will display the sign to neigh- 
bors or other visitors, and by the time 
he has related the bee story a few 
times, has sold himself on the bees 
the beeman wants to locate on his 
farm. With this bit of participation 
and the interest it arouses, the farm- 
er develops enough pride in “his 
bees” and what they’re doing for 
him, that he becomes more than just 
a passive cooperator. 

4. To educate neighboring farmers. 
As time permits, it is desirable to 
find an excuse to visit a few min- 
utes with each farmer living within 
a mile or two of your apiary. Pre- 
sent him with a sign and point out 
that your’re giving him a valuable 
free pollination service. With aw 
quaintance and a bit of help on his 
soil testing and soil building program 
which you can give him through 
publications or his State University, 
he may decide to “go in heavy for 
legumes” to his profit and yours. 
Many farmers are eager to grow clo- 
ver seed again and proceed to do so 
as soon as they learn that bees are 
available. This contact work builds 
good will, unites the neighborhood 
in discouraging vandalism — and 


. when a load bogs down in the mud, 


its easier to get someone’s tractor on 
the job, 
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5. To get disease inspection funds. 
Legislative committees which pass on 
bee disease eradication funds, and 
the County Cmmissioners which 
pass on the local grants, seem “to 
get the picture” accurately and favor- 
ably by scanning an apiary sign or 
having discussed with them the facts 
it lists. Thus a voluminous presen- 
tation of less pertinent or confusing 
statements is avoided. 

6. To get sugar for feeding. Many 
ration boards, unacquainted with 
what beekeeping involves, look up- 
on each sugar request as an at- 
tempt “to chisel” some special ad- 
vantage. From the apiary signs those 
who make the grant readily grasp 
that the needed sugar will benefit 
others than the beekeeper concerned. 


7. To get gas for additional and 
emergency milage or tires of quali- 
ty to support honey loads. The signs 
show concisely how the farm war 
food program and the war effort will 
benefit through the request. 

8. To get needed publicity. The 
apiary signs are quite adequate as an 
outline for a talk to some school, 
organization, or club group on ‘“‘The 
Role of Bees in Winning the War’— 
an idea sufficiently challenging to 
get an audience most anywhere. 
Bees, honey, and war food crops are 
“sure fire’’ newspaper copy now— 
and date on the apiary sign with a 
bit of local color, names, and loca- 
tions added, can be built into ‘just 
what the editor wants’. 


9. To get draft deferment con- 
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sideration for manpower essential 
to beekeeping. In at least a few cases 
the apiary signs have helped draft 
board members to visualize beekeep- 
ing as an agricultural enterprise and 
as an activity beneficial to other 
forms of agriculture. 

10. To get priorities on supplies 
and equipment. It is now well known 
that supply manufacturers have been 
able to continue at near normal pro- 
duction, largely through apprecia- 
tion of the pollination services of 
bees—a point given major space on 
the apiary signs. Signs have also 
been used locally in many cases to 
get priority ratings sufficiently high 
to get vital metal parts. 

11. To get beekeepers to maintain 
memberships to local or State As- 
sociations or to pay their assessments 
toward a national organization to 
work for our industry. The writer is 
providing, through the Ohio Bee- 
keeper’s Association, two free signs 
for each yard operated, to every Ohio 
beekeeper paying his assessment. In 
other states local associations have 
obtained a supply of the signs and 
are making them available free to 
paid-up members. 

Some method should be devised to 
get one of these signs (or an improv- 
ed revision) into the hands of every 
beekeeper, county agricultural agent, 
county commissioner, legislatoi, bi- 
ology or agricultural teacher, or 
farmer living near an apiary loca- 
tion. Since they can be obtained at 
approximately cost, it should be pos- 
sible to finance such a distribution. 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


These Bees are a Vital Unit in National Defense. 


Please Do Not Disturb 


Sabotage is a War Offense—These bees have bee food but no honey 
for human use. 


These bees are working for you, for neighboring farms, for U. S. A. 
Their value to agriculture is about 15 times their value as honey producers. 
1. Honey is badly needed to relieve the sugar shortage - as a healthful, 
, morale building food of high nutrition value. 
2. Beeswax has hundreds of war uses - water proofing - belts - coils - 


shells, etc. 


A typical war factory machine requires 10 pounds. 


3. Bees are indispensable in pollination of fruits, legumes and many other 


farm crops. 


Tests in 1941 showed: 


a. without bees - % bushel of clover seed per acre. 
b. with bees - 8 bushels. A 16 to 1 difference! 

Bees can increase yields of many crops 2 to 20 times. 

Bees make possible legume Seed production, enabling each farm to produce 
its own nitrate fertilizers through the growth of legume plants. Thus 
scarce chemical nitrates are saved for use in war explosives. 

THANKS! 
Prepared by LAWRENCE E. HICKS, 8 Chatham Rd., Columbus, O. Aug., 1941, 


Rey. Jan., 1942-Feb,, 1943 
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No. 1. A few minutes previous to 
mowing (June 10). By waiting until 
time to Demaree the colonies, mow- 
ing is dene at the same time, and also 
by waiting until this time one mow- 
ing for the season is adequate. 


No. 2. Mowing is done very rapidly as 
compared with a scythe, and time is 
saved which is very valuable at this 
season of the year and especially so 
during the present labor shortage. 


Mowing Outapiaries 


By William L. Coggshall 


Having for many years mowed our 
outyards with a scythe and accepted 


No. 3. An ordinary garden tractor 
equipped with a 30-inch cutter bar 
in front does the job nicely. It is 
powerful enough to mow heavy weeds 
and small brush as well as hay. Bees 
are not aroused by its operation close 
to the hive since it has done the job 
and gone on before they realize any- 
thing has happened. 


the stings involved, we naturally 
have hoped for a quicker and easier 
method. We have found one by using 
the outfit shown in these pictures. 
Tall grass in an apiary not only is 
unattractive and untidy but it also 
holds a lot of dew. Working in a 
apiary of “tall grass’’ one stays wet 
to the knees until late in the fore- 
noon when the sun finally gets things 
dried off. 


No. 4. The same yard pictured in No. 1 

as seen later in the same day with 

mowing completed and the colonies 

all Demareed and supered for the be- 

ginning of the flow. Ten days later 

when we return the grass will look 
like a poorly kept lawn. 
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“Millions of Honey 
at Our House”, 


and Package Bees 
By Eldon Martin 


In the spring of 1936 I received 
my first shipment of package bees 
from the South. Since then I have 
received packages in 1937, 1938, and 
again in 1940. The success I have 
had with these shipments of bees 
in terms of surplus honey have been 
negative, due to two factors; a mis- 
understanding of management and 
the absence of a good main honey 
flow. 

In 1937 there was a good honey 
flow, but I failed on three points. I 
let the queens get chilled on the first 
night after installing the bees, which 
I believe caused heavy supersedure 
later on; secondly, I failed to supply 
sufficient stimulative feeding the first 
week after installation; and thirdly, 
I allowed swarming to get out of 
control which I did not think would 
occur and was not prepared to deal 


with. 

In 1940 I failed on one point. I 
I did not supply them with enough 
stimulative feed in the latter part of 
the build-up period, and they were 
not at their peek of strength when 
the short honey flow did arrive. 

In an article by George Polhemus 
in the American Bee Journal some 
time ago, he made the statement that 
at the end of the fourth week the 
queens from his package bees were 
well on their way in the second hive 
body. At the time I could not un- 
derstand such a rapid build-up. 
Since, by observing results of differ- 
ent seasons and making contrasts, the 
picture is becoming clear. 


Experience with Packages 
In the spring of 1940 I received 10 
packages from Texas. As the season 
was unfavorable for early shipment 
I received these packages the 10th 
of April, about 10 days later than 
usual. I hived them in a yard of 10 
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A package of bees like this from the South 
deserves a good understanding of beekeep- 
ing management. 


over-wintered colonies. I supplied 
as many drawn combs, with some 
honey and pollen, as I could spare, 
about five to the colony. I also 
had 100 pounds of sugar that I fed to 
the entire yard, outside, in open feed- 
ers. The package bees were also fed 
in the usual manner from a friction- 
top can above the hole in the inner 
cover. 

It so happened that there was a 
heavy bloom of apples, starting soon 
after the packages arrived. At the 
end of three weeks the 3-lb. pack- 
ages were occupying from seven to 
nine frames with some of the most 
beautiful frames of brood that I have 
ever seen. About that time the sug- 
ar gave out and also the apple blos- 
soms. Another examination two 
weeks later revealed that every- 
thing was at a standstill. The bees 
had not expanded any and the queens 
had all but quit laying. The final 
result was that the bees had to finish 
building up on the main honey flow 
which was short and they did not 
store any surplus honey after such 
a quick get-away. 


Experience with Over-wintered 
Colonies 


In 1941, at the beginning, or when 
the main honey flow should start, 
about June Ist in this locality, I had 
ten over-wintered colonies that were 
in the best possible condition for a 
good honey flow. They were simply 
boiling over with bees. Let’s ex- 
amine the reason for this by bring- 
ing out conditions that brought this 
about the previous season of 1940. 


These colonies came out of the 
winter of 1939-’40 in poor condition 


June, | 
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A fat comb like this will stave off starvation for a time at least. If given at the right 
time it may last the bees until they can forage for themselves. 


with old queens. They built up slow- 
ly and were not in a very good con- 
dition when sweet clover came into 
bloom. As the flow was good the 
bees soon superseded all the old 
queens and stored a good surplus. 
Sweet clover was followed by anoth- 
er very good fall flow from stone 
mint. The bees went into winter 
quarters with 1200 pounds of.surplus 
honey taken. Each deep food cham- 
ber was well filled with sealed hon- 
ey for winter with a large force of 
young bees with young queens. These 
colonies wintered excellently. By 
the beginning of peach bloom in 1941 
some colonies had seven frames of 
brood. By June they were boiling 
over with bees. Besides coming out 
of the winter of 1940-’41 with a good 
supply of honey in the food cham- 
ber, I fed 100 pounds of old honey 
in March and early April, in an out- 
side feeder. 

For about four weeks from the 
middle of April to the middle of May 
there was as good a spring honey 
flow as you usually see, from red 
bud and wild huckleberry. The bees 
fairly zoomed in and out of the hives. 
At the end of this build-up period 
they did not have as much honey in 
the hives as they had early in the 
spring. They had consumed 100 
pounds of fed honey, all of the honey 
that was brought in during the red 
bud and huckleberry flow which 
must have been considerable, due to 
the fact that the bees were strong 
and had a good field force and the 
weather was favorable. They also 
consumed a lot of the honey in the 
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food chambers that they had left 
over from fall. 


In making a contrast just picture 
the ideal circumstances that the 
over-wintered colonies had in order 
to reach their peak at the beginning 
of the 1941 honey flow. Do package 
bees usually have this same chance? 


From my observations I am led to 
believe that package bees can (as- 
suming that the queens are OK), 
build up very rapidly and in time for 
the main honey flow if they have that 
certain something (millions of honey 
at our house.) This should come 
both from within and from without, 
either in the form of a natural honey 
flow or stimulative feeding in com- 
bination with a large amount of 
stores inside. Bees cannot and will 
not build up to great strength with- 
out an enormous amount of the nec- 
essary food to raise the young bees. 

Goodland, Mo. 


[To secure profitable returns from pack- 
ages or over-wintered colonies, there must 
be a combination of favorable weather con- 
ditions for nectar and pollen, a good bee- 
keeping location, good bees and queens, 
and, last but not least, intelligent apiary 
management which insures an abundance 
of stores for each colony at the proper 
time. As a rule a deep food chamber cram- 
med full of honey late in the fall, in addi- 
tion to some honey in the lower brood 
chamber is sufficient to tide a normal col- 
ony of bees over until nectar is available in 
abundance the following season. It is well 
to check carefully on stores just prior to 
the major flow. Colonies are frequently lost 
in early June just before the main flow 
starts.—Ed. | 
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From the Field of Experience 





ONE MAN’S OPINION 
June—Swarming Time 


Swarming is the big topic for June 
in this latitude. For some it is a 
nightmare. Others hardly know that 
that there is such a thing. In between 
there are all degrees and variations. 

As a rule, beginners have the most 
trouble. This is generally because 
they do not recognize the symptoms 
in time. Anybody can tell that a 
colony is getting ready to swarm 
when they see a flock of queen cells. 

Beginners who take their beekeep- 
ing seriously are generally studying 
constantly. They read instructions 
and bulletins, and listen to words of 
wisdom dropped by experienced bee- 
keepers who perhaps don’t know as 
much about the subject as they think 
they do. All is confusion to a be- 
ginner because he believes every- 
body. 

On the other hand, a lot of the 
troubles of a beginner is due to mis- 
interpretation of information. Miss- 
ing some trifling detail of manipu- 
lation or bee behavior makes all the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure. And don’t forget, too, that some 
swarms are caused by beginners 
monkeying with their colonies too 
much. 

The standard practice for prevent- 
ing swarming is the relief of con- 
gestion. This is just as true today 
as it was when first discovered. How 
do we relieve congestion? There are 
many ways. For example, we can 
begin right at the start of the season 
by reversing the position of the two 
bodies of a food-chamber hive just as 
soon as the queen moves down to the 
lower body. Another way is to leave 
them as is, and add supers as the up- 
per body begins to show the first 
signs of crowding. Or, still another 
way of relieving congestion, if con- 
ditions are favorable, is to divide the 
hive and make two colonies out of 
one. 

The steps taken, as a rule, are in- 
tended to relieve congestion where 
the queen is. The most frequent 
manipulation is to add a super. By 
itself this does not always relieve the 
congestion. Maybe one of the fine 
points in adding supers is in the ar- 
rangement of the combs in it. I find 
it best if I put a fairly old comb in 


the center, and then work out to- 
wards the edges with combs a bit 
lighter. After that I put in some 
half-drawn foundation, and general- 
ly end up with just plain foundation 
in the outside frames. I don’t givea 
super of all foundation unless I can’t 
do otherwise. 

Sometimes I put the old comb near 
the outside and follow with lighter 
combs, then half-drawn, and finally 
maybe four or five frames of just 
foundation. A whole lot depends 
upon my stock of combs, and the 
condition that they are in, also what 
I want the super to do. If I hope to 
draw the queen up and away from 
the mob downstairs, then I use more 
old black comb. If I want to get up 
the comb-builders, then I use more 
foundation. It sounds complicated, 
and perhaps a little on the imprac- 
tical side for a big operator, or a 
small one with limited time, to do 
this. Maybe so, but don’t forget that 
the big operator has a whole winter 
to sort out his combs, and it is only 
a matter of seconds to slap together 
the proper combination when in the 
field. The big operator has to de- 
pend upon hired help for a lot of his 
judgment in managing colonies, but 
this practice can be standardized to 
a certain extent. 

Anyway, it all boils down to the 
fact that if you want to get the queen 
up from the crowd in the hotspots 
below, use old comb. If you want to 
get the comb-builders up, use more 
half-drawn and undrawn foundation. 

Another good stunt is the famous 
Demaree system, whereby the brood 
is separated from the queen by an 
excluder. The brood is allowed to 
hatch upstairs, while the queen 
works below. When this course is 
followed, one of several things can 
happen. They have all happened to 
me. For one, the bees in the top body 
over the excluder will build super- 
sedure cells. These can be cut out. 
That is.extra work, but then, if they 
are not cut out the bees will finish 
them and a queen will emerge. She 
might mate and start a new brood 
chamber of her own. If so, you have 
a nice young queen ready to requeen 
the colony. But sometimes the bees 
swarm with her when she goes to 
mate, and then where are you? And 
supposing that you kill the cells 
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above, and later in the season find 
that the bees and queen below the 
excluder didn’t play the game the 
way you wanted. Supposing Queenie 
down there had turned up her toes 
and quit. The bees with her, know- 
ing that there was brood upstairs, 
didn’t bother to start supersedure 
cells. In the press of other business, 
you didn’t feel like lifting off all the 
supers between, and so didn’t get 
down there to look. You have a 
queenless colony; maybe laying 
workers. In any event, the colony is 
as good as gone. 

Some good beekeepers advocate 
the cutting of queen cells. For a 
man with plenty of time on his hands, 
there is nothing finer in the way of 
experience than to search all through 
a hive and cut every queen cell. But 
did you get them all? Better look 
again to make sure. And, if you 
see a swarm coming out of that hive, 
you will know that you missed a 
couple. Either that or that the bees 
have made up their minds that no 
matter what you don’t allow, they 
are going, and that’s that. I have had 
them swarm on me within a day af- 
ter cutting cells. When investigating 
afterwards, I have found cups just 
started and with eggs in them. It 
takes only a couple of hours for the 
bees to start new ones, and the queen 
to lay in them. After that it is 
anybody’s guess when they are com- 
ing out. I don’t care what the ex- 
perts say, it has happened to me. 

Furthermore, cutting queen cells 
all through the season in a colony 
that is trying to supersede is likely 
to give you a dead duck. The bees 
know more about what they need 
than you do. 

Queen clipping is recommended by 
many good beekeepers, but not as a 
swarm preventive. It is a control 
only in the sense that the bees can 
not decamp. I have found clipping 
a failure for several reasons. For one, 
Iam pretty clumsy with my fingers, 
and half the time I damage her maj- 
esty in some way. And then, suppos- 
ing I am away when the swarm gets 
out. They return, I know nothing 
about it, they come out again with a 
virgin, and goombye. As far as I 
can see, clipping the queen is swell 
if you have the time to search her 
out, and also have the time to hang 
around the bee yard during the 
Swarming season. There is no ques- 
tion that it is a cinch to pick the 
queen up off the ground, cage her, 
put her in the entrance to a new hive, 
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and then let the bees do the rest. The 
trick is in being there when it hap- 
pens. | -|@j 

To boil it all down to a few words 
—it is the “know how” that comes 
from experience that is going to 
teach you how to prevent swarms. 
So read your books and listen to the 
voice of experience. Learn to recog- 
nize the signs that show what your 
bees want and need, and give it to 
them before they realize that they 
are going to need it. Any of the 
standard methods will work when 
done correctly in accordance with 
bee behavior in your locality. But 
don’t be bound down by what others 
say and do. Make your mistakes on 
a small scale, and you will soon find 
that like many other things—it’s 
easy when you know how. 

eee 

REMARKS ON SWARM CONTROL 


By Ralph W. Barnes 

Swarm control, I believe, begins 
primarily with the beekeepers, be- 
cause it is tied so closely to good api- 
ary management. It has been ob- 
served by the old masters that you 
must adopt your method of manage- 
ment to the habits of the bees as you 
cannot force the bees to adopt your 
methods of management. Therefore, 
whatever manipulations you perform 
on your colonies they must conform 
to the habits of the bees in every de- 
tail. 

Each locality and each season seem 
to present slightly different problems 
in controlling the swarm impulse. 
For me to attempt to give a fast and 
set rule to govern swarming would 
no doubt fall short of actual needs 
for all localities and all conditions. 
I will simply give some of the things 
that have proved helpful in the man- 
agement of our apiaries. 

It is sad to look back and wish we 
had done the proper things last fall. 
So it is to be hoped that you have 
your colonies headed by good pro- 
lific queens. They should not be old 
queens, but this does not mean-.that 
they should be queens just introduc- 
ed. Because a queen is young is not 
proof that she is good or that she 
will not swarm. A queen that you 
know to be good is better than an 
untested one, within a reasonable 
age limit. Good stock is better and 
more to be desired than young un- 
tested stock. With good stock head- 
ing our colonies, and with a good 
population in the hive, the primary 
need will be room. This additional 
room should be given well ahead 
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of the honey flow or well ahead of 
the actual need of the colonies. If 
two full-depth hive bodies are used 
as a brood chamber, they should be 
reversed every twelve to fourteen 
days. When the second or top story 
is well filled with brood, place it on 
the bottom-board, and raise the low- 
er chamber on top. This process 
should be maintained throughout the 
season, the idea being to keep the 
super with the hatching bees as the 
second story. The queen seems to 
prefer to use the second story. This 
method gives the queen room to lay 
where the old brood hatches out, and 
keeps the brood chamber compact, 
and forces her to use the full capaci- 
ty of both chambers. In using this 
method, remember you must have 
plenty of honey and pollen at all 
times. 

If you have to feed, place the 
combs of honey in the lower cham- 
ber. When the colony has popula- 
tion sufficient to fill both chambers 
with brood and bees, then add anoth- 
er super of brood combs, if available. 
Give the queen access to all three 
chambers, but, by reversing the two 
lower chambers, as directed above, 
she will seldom use the third story, 
but her bees will clean and polish 
it and have it ready for brood or 
honey. When the flow hits, then the 
queen can be confined to the two 
lower chambers, and the third story 
is then used as a super. Do not raise 
any brood above the excluder. If it 
is partly filled with honey an empty 
super should first be given and the 
partly filled super added on top, or, 
as the fourth story. You will now 
have two chambers for brood and 
two chambers for honey. If the third 
story was empty do not add the 
empty super until later, but leave it 
a three-story colony, two chambers 
for brood and one chamber for honey. 

We always try to have some honey 
in the super we raise above the ex- 
cluder. We do not raise a super un- 
til it is half filled or better, with 
honey, but place the empty super on 
top. We always add a super well in 
advance of actual need, but, as be- 
fore stated, place it on top, unless 
the super is already half full or bet- 
ter. This gives the bees time to clean 
and polish the new super and get 
acquainted with it, so that it really 
becomes part of the hive. Be sure to 
continue the reversing of the brood 
chambers every twelve to fourteen 
days. 

Oakland, Nebraska. 
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TO BEEKEEPERS OF U.S. A. 

I know you are busy among the bees, 

And I hope they are humming 
around the trees, 

Storing honey and making wax, 

You’ll need it now, to pay the tax. 

Flying high and working fast 

To pack those hives while the flowers 
last. 

Bringing in pollen and making comb, 

Because you'll need it when we come 
home. 

We also have a job to do, 

And like the bees we have the future, 
too. 

For we had planned to do big things 

Before Hitler and Mussolini started 
pulling strings. 

But now that’s changed, and we hope 
some day 

We will get them where we can 
make them pay 

For all the trouble they have caused 
over here, 

And the worry and hardship, to the 
ones most dear. 

But when it’s over and we get the 
chance 

We'll come back and make things 
dance. 

And like the bees we'll start anew 

And hope and pray our plans come 
true. 
—P. F. C. Clarence W. Gates 

915th Signal Co. Depot Aviation 
Somewhere in England. 


SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 

Gleanings has had an exceptional 
series of cover pictures the past few 
months—the May issue is no ex- 
ception. It is poetry in a picture, 
and is worthy of many “second 
glances’’. 

As the editorial on page 288 states, 
few of us are in a position to raise 
queens commercially, but Mr. Bain’s 
article (page 260) contains many 
points of value for all, none the less. 
That a better average of quality will 
result if queen cells are completed 
in the brood chamber sounds sen- 
sible, and his listing of the character- 
istics wanted in a desirable queen 
(and vice versa) surely is complete 
and correct. I especially like a queen 
who deposits her eggs in an even 
manner, as he mentions—and con- 
versely, one with scattered brood or 
showing sacbrood certainly should be 
avoided. The whole article will re- 
ward a careful reading by any bee- 
keeper. 
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That the modified two-queen sys- 
tem has certain definite advantages 
is plainly shown in the article on 
page 264. The types of colonies 
needing aid, which Mr. Dunham 
mentions, can be recognized by any 
apiarist. Any method which assists 
in “evening up” these groups with 
the rest of the yard surely is of val- 
ue. The one possible obstacle in a 
Northern locality might be that much 
of the spring is usually cold, making 
it hard to establish the two queen 
colonies early enough. Perhaps if 
only the very strongest were used, it 
would work out satisfactorily. Both 
the method of forming increase, and 
the “queen reservoir’’ plan are points 
which appeal in this system. 

For the past few years, we all are 
aware that real comb honey pro- 
ducers have been far and few be- 
tween. Hence, it is of all the more in- 
terest to read Mr. Harvey’s words— 
especially seeing that his success 
has been above the average. That 
his method calls for wintering in 
one story, and much of the build-up 
period likewise, while the present 
trend is for multiple hive bodies 
(two, three, and even more), clearly 
shows that success depends on the 
care and work expended—not on any 
particular equipment or method. This 
plan may call for a greater amount 
of attention, but the bees are prob- 
ably the better for it. His system 
of “spreading brood’ is somewhat 
unusual, but is safe and practical (I 
have sometimes used it in my own 
apiary). But just a word. In placing 
colonies on sheets of foundation (for 
swarm control), will not poor combs 
be built unless the flow is unusually 
heavy? Of course, the advantage 
here may outweigh the disadvantage 
(page 269). 

Bee trees and “wild bees’ some- 
how always awaken interest. The 
clear photos accompanying the item 
on page 271 show an unusual bee 
tree ‘‘hive’—and the bees either are 
really gentle or a certain person is 
without fear of their powers. 


The tables included in: this month’s 
cookery article (page 272) are in- 
formative and should be kept handy 
for use as reference. They may as- 
sist in answering some of the many 
questions beekeepers are asked. It 
might also be in place to mention 
that Mrs. Nielsen has her recipes 
“in line with the times’’, in that they 
call for little sugar and much honey. 
More power to her. 
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That octave of “things not neces- 
sary in good beekeeping” packs a lot 
of sense into a short item. All the 
points deserve attention. Read it 
again. (Page 276.) 

From England comes a warning 
that applies equally everywhere 
(page 276). If we do make use of 
second-hand equipment, every pre- 
caution should be taken to avoid dis- 
ease, or check it immediately if it 
appears. This is a real danger now, 
with new equipment so hard to ob- 
tain in any quantity. 

That the Demaree plan really 
works is amply proven by E. S. Mil- 
ler’s statement that only one per cent 
of his colonies have attempted to 
swarm in ten years. That speaks for 
itself. Those of us who practice 
Demareeing only when queen cells 
appear evidently are overlooking 
perhaps its biggest value. As he 
describes it, it is simple, and a trial 
will easily show if it is suited to a 
particular locality. 

“Bees are one of the important 
factors in helping to increase the 
food crop of the U. S.” (Editorial, 
page 290.) Bear that in mind. It is 
an important statement. 

The various magazines carrying 
honey publicity that are listed in this 
month’s Institute News Notes (page 
301), are but a sample of the work 
constantly carried on. We have a 
real opportunity now to make the 
whole country really “honey con- 
scious”. Don’t neglect it — support 
the American Honey Institute. 

Middle River, Minn. 


NEW COLONIES FOR 1944 


By C. B. Gooderham 
(Dominion Apiarist) 


The demand for honey far exceeds 
the supply, and is likely to do so for 
several years to come; therefore it is 
wise to prepare for even greater pro- 
duction in 1944 than in 1943. Do 
this by increasing the number of pro- 
ducing colonies from your own bees 
and consistent of course with maxi- 
mum honey production for the cur- 
rent year. 

Honey and wax are the chief pro- 
ducts of the apiary, but experienced 
beekeepers know that with careful 
management they can also produce 
new colonies without reducing the 
honey crop of the present season. As 
a matter of fact, in regions where the 
main honey flow starts rather late 
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and continues well into late summer 
or early fall the current year’s pro- 
duction may even be increased by 
splitting strong colonies into two, 
some six or eight weeks before the 
main flow commences. In areas 
where the major flow starts early 
and is of comparatively short dura- 
tion, the dividing cannot be done 
economically until just prior to the 
flow or shortly after it commences 
and the division must be made in a 
different manner. In the first case 
the bees and brood are divided as 
evenly as possible into two hives and 
a laying queen given to the new part. 
Both will build up into producing 
colonies the first season. In the sec- 
ond case the usual plan is to transfer 
from the colony two or more combs 
of emerging brood with adhering 
bees to a new hive and introduce a 
laying queen to the new part. The 
field bees will mostly return to the 
original colony, but enough young 
bees will remain with those that are 
emerging to take care of the queen 
and build up into a strong colony for 
the coming winter. If the season hap- 
pens to be:-a good one the new col- 
ony-may even produce some surplus 
honey. 

In addition to supplying new col- 
onies the dividing of strong ones also 
acts as a swarm-control measure in 
that it relieves the pressure of con- 
gestion that is usually present during 
a heavy flow of nectar. There are, 
of course, other methods of making 
new colonies and if Canadian read- 
ers are interested, write the Bee Di- 
vision, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, for information. It matters 
not which method is used, the new 
colonies will always build up to 
maximum strength in shorter time 
if young laying queens are introduc- 
ed rather than if virgin queens or 
queen cells are used. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


eee 
KING SNAKES INNOCENT OF 
DESTROYING BEES 
By Duane Jacobs 


I saw an article in Gleanings some 
time back wondering if king snakes, 
which are frequently seen in the api- 
ary, eat bees. I have gone to a lot of 
trouble to find out. Last July I was 
extremely worried when I visited 
my outapiaries at Christoval, Texas. 
There was a king snake under every 
loose board in the apiary. There 
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must have been eight or nine in all. 
One was almost directly in front of 
a hive entrance. The bees seemed 
not to mind it. 

When I returned home that night 
I made up my mind to go back the 
next day and find out for sure if 
the snakes were eating the bees. I 
got up bright and early, put my 
twenty-two rifle and shells in the car 
and left for my bee yard. I arrived 
somewhat after sun-up. After sev- 
eral hours I had five.snakes killed. 
I opened each snake with my pocket 
knife, but did not find a sign of a bee 
in any of the five. They were ac- 
tually full of grasshoppers, so let me 
suggest that they not be harmed. 

San Angelo, Texas. 


ANCIENT BEEKEEPING 





Salesman of honey in Austria, at the 
beginning of the last century. Honey was 
used at that time for sweetening of drinks 
due to the fact that sugar refining was still 
rather crude. After a colored lithograph 
by Suhr.—Photo from Bettmann Archive. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 4 

Weather: Of all 
the unusual Califor- 
nia weather the 
weather of March 
and April has been 
the most unusual. 
The average person 
you meet greets you 
with “Did you ever 
see so much rain?” 
Here in the Bay Region the rainfall 
has not been so heavy as last year 
and still we are above normal. We 
were in a honey flow and bees could 
not work; that was no doubt the 
cause of so much complaint. In many 
parts of our territory the complaint 
comes of a shortage of rain and so 
the complaints are likely to con- 
tinue until the honey crop of 1943 
is in the can. When that day comes 
we are hoping every California bee- 
keeper will be able to report a good 
crop. Today the sun is shining bright- 
ly, flowers blooming everywhere. 
Bees are rolling in the wealth of the 
eucalyptus blossoms. 

Several times before have the 
clouds disappeared and we thought 
our long dry summer was with us on- 
ly to see the clouds gather again, and 
we might have a good rain. The last 
came April 28th when we had a fall 
of one inch and 15 hundredths. This, 
too, is unusual in April. 

Condition of Bees: We cover a lot 
of territory. One good beekeeper 
who moved his bees in to the Moun- 
tains for manzanita reports that he 
unloaded in a snow storm and the 
next day the snow was gone and in 
10 days his hives were full or honey, 
Others make various reports. The 
summer is not gone and these bee- 
keepers will move to the star thistle 
or lima beans, alfalfa, etc. The re- 
port they make in October is the one 
that will count. 

We have had too much swarming 
but this has not been general. In 
large cities we have many beekeep- 
ers who pay little attention to their 
bees. There, as a rule, you may look 
for too much swarming but there are 
times when we find swarming from 
bees that are carefully looked after 
and this season there is a complaint 
of bees swarming without queens. 
However, we have never had bees 
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in better condition at this time of the 
season. 

As far as beekeeping is concerned 
our beekeepers are united and hap- 
py in their effort to produce a ban- 
ner crop in 1943. 

Beeswax: The call for beeswax 
continues but there is no wax to 
offer. Soon extraction will have pro- 
gressed far enough to expect some on 
the market. The beekeepers are unit- 
ed in their efforts to increase their 
output. Many have taken Dr. Eckert 
at his word and say they will produce 
three pounds to the colony. Where 
extraction has commenced some bee- 
keepers have already their three 
pounds. This shows it can be done. 

We still believe the way to peace 
is through better system and greater 
effort. When this cruel war is end- 
ed our wish is that the beekeepers of 
the entire country be thoroughly or- 
ganized and ready for the better 
conditions.—Cary W. Hartman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

ec0e 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 3 
Weather in South- 
ern California is 
demonstrating that 
there is something 
besides cool cloudy 
weather. Up. until 
the last day of April 
it remained cool to 
chilly most of the 
time, not ideal for 
honey production although bees in 
many locations gathered consider- 
able nectar. Then it turned warm and 
the three days just past are the warm- 
est of the season, with the bees and 
beekeepers the busiest ever. 

Crop Prospects are good. Extract- 
ing has started in some apiaries with 
from 30 pounds to a can per colony. 
Black sage has yielded well in some 
localities, probably as well as the 
orange. White sage and wild buck- 
wheat will come on later and now 
look promising. 

Communications continue to come 
in from honey buyers. All want a 
chance to buy honey. Ceiling prices 
are always mentioned as well as the 
fact that beekeepers will need cans, 
cartons, and other supplies. It cer- 
tainly looks like a seller’s market. 

Miscellaneous: The ground has 
been drying out very fast during the 
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past month and the surface is getting 
pretty hard but the abundant rains 
should have wet to a depth that will 
carry over well into the summer. 
Beekeepers in some outlying districts 
report surprise at the amount of 
nectar in many early blooming 
shrubs and flowers. There were 
heavy losses in some localities the 
past year due to crop failure when 
no honey was extracted in many 
yards and many colonies were lost 
through starvation. In those same lo- 
cations the black sage and other ear- 
ly bloomers have built up the colo- 
nies until they are now storing sur- 
plus. 

Swarming has been heavy in many 
apiaries. Especially is this true in 
those colonies that filled two hive 
bodies with brood and bees with 
weather just a little too cool for them 
to enter the supers placed on for sur- 
plus. This caused a crowded con- 
dition and the bees for want of some- 
thing to do, built queen cells with 
the result that there was a lot of 
swarming and afterswarms with vir- 
gin queens. 

It was interesting to observe the 
blossoming of the orange this year. 
As the buds began to appear it soon 
became apparent that there would 
be one of the heaviest bloom we had 
ever seen. Perhaps one-half of the 
buds dropped without opening. As 
the others opened very few bees 
could be seen around them although 
there was fragrance a plenty and 
men who worked in the groves said 
their clothing was sticky with nectar 
when they came in contact with the 
blossoms. 

Was this one of those seasons we 
have heard about when the sugar 
content in the blossom, early in the 
season, was too low to attract the 
bees? This continued for a week or 
two and the bees could be seen more 
and more among the blossoms until 
it now looks like a fair crop from the 
orange. We sometimes think that 
there are a lot of things, conditions, 
honey secretion, and bee behavior 
that we know little about. 

The labor situation is one of the 
problems with many beekeepers this 
year. Luckyis the fellow with enough 
surplus supers to hold his crop until 
he can get around to extract. Boys 
and young men have been called into 
service. Old men are doing their best 
but it is the young fellows who put 
over the work. May they all be back 
with us soon.—L. L. Andrews, Co- 
rona, Calif. 
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TEXAS, May 4 


Weather: April 
was one of the most 
1 deceiving months so 
far as beekeepers 
are concerned which 
‘| have occured during 
the past 25 years. 
The spring looked as 
if an early and a 
heavy honey flow 
was a surety. January had a very 
light rainfall, February a little more, 
and March and April practically no 
rainfall whatever. Plants that should 
have been in full bloom the first of 
March were still in winter condition. 
Growth of all plant life was very 
slow; however, by the 20th of April 
a light honey flow commenced from 
catsclaw, guayacan, and some early 
spring legumes. Then mesquite com- 
menced to bloom. 

At the end of the month we have 
a record honey flow of 33 pounds 
per colony in a 50-colony apiary. 
Guajillo is being reported as being 
general and better than normal. Mes- 
quite is still blooming and honey 
coming in. This seems almost im- 
possible as everywhere grass is dry- 
ing up until the whole country looks 
like a desert. The bees themselves 
are doing very nicely and are storing 
honey and pollen. Should a light rain 
occur during the next two weeks, 
Texas will make a normal or better 
honey crop. Reports coming from 
Uvalde, Round Rock, Pearsall, and 
other southwest areas would indi- 
cate that the honey crop in the 
Southwest is up to normal and is 
mostly water white guajillo. 

Miscellaneous: This is the first 
time in 20 years when the beekeep- 
ers were not looking for a market. 
Almost every pound of honey that 
could be produced was spoken for 
months ago. This is a temptation to 
many beekeepers to remove too 
much honey. With weather condi- 
tions as they are, the beekeeper 
should remember that his bees will 
have to go through a long hot sum- 
mer and another winter before a 
honey flow is assured. Beekeepers 
who have kept bees for many years 
recommend that at least 40 pounds 
of honey should be left in each hive 
to insure safe over-wintering. Bee- 
keepers are also urged to use any 
surplus that may come in after they 
have taken off their honey crop to 
build new colonies, so that a greater 
amount of honey may be produced in 
1944. At the same time they should 
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remember that they are not to ex- 
pect any increase in price next year 
over this year’s prices. The bee- 
keeping industry is reaching that 
stage in its development where large 
assembling organizations are bidding 
for the entire output of the beekeep- 
er. When this time comes, a bee- 
keeper can work with the assurance 
of a steady and sure outlet for his 
honey.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
eee 
SOUTH DAKOTA, May 3 

Our weather is 
really something to 
be ashamed of. 
All it does is blow. 
Day after day it’s 
the same old wind; 
the only change be- 
ing in direction. You 
have to wear muffs 
to keep your ears 
from being whipped off. Rain is sore- 
ly needed to wash the dust from 
tender buds and plants and moisten 
the top-soil although there seems to 
be plenty of moisture below. 

Crop Prospects: Clover stands are 
excellent and if given the other re- 
quisites a good crop is in prospect. 
Dandelions are beginning to show 
their yellow heads and with some 
decent weather will do their bit to 
invigorate brood-rearing. ° 

Market: The demand is insistent, 
but there is no honey left among lo- 
cal producers. The only honey to be 
found is small jars put up by com- 
mercial packers. 

Miscellaneous: It has been many 
months since I wrote my last notes 
for Gleanings so I feel a bit shaky. 
In the interlude I disposed of all my 
bees and equipment and spent five 
months in the U.S. Army. I received 
a discharge for being over 38 so am 
preparing to receive a bunch of 
packages to start again in coopera- 
tion with a neighboring beekeeper. 

Uncle Sam is a good guy to work 
for, but a soldier soon finds out he 
isn’t in the Army for fun. Living at 
home is a pretty soft life in com- 
parison. I sit here and feel sick for 
those chaps I left, some of the best 
men of the nation. The last I heard 
they were in the deep South on ma- 
neuvers. I’m home with a house to 
live in and a bed to sleep in. I turn 
the lights on and off as I please, work 
when I feel like it, and go in when 
it rains. I eat at a table from dishes. 
I have magazines, newspapers, and 
the radio for entertainment, and a 
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car to go where, when, and if I like. 
Those fellows I left have none of 
those things; they’re living in the 
bush. They do have the privilege of 
looking forward to eventually eat- 
ing hot lead. Let’s never stop think- 
ing of those boys!—J. F. Norgren, 
Junius, S. Dak. 
eee 
ALABAMA, May 5 

Weather: After a nice warm spell 
in February that got the bees off to a 
good early start the weather turned 
cool and remained so until the last 
week in April. This cool windy 
weather caused beekeepers to feed 
some extra sugar but since the bees 
had made a good start earlier they 
were in fine condition for the taking 
of packages. This cool weather and 
the shortage of enough skilled labor 
made queen-rearing difficult in some 
localities. However, there has been 
the usual production of good queens 
to go in the packages. Extra queens 
have been the problem. On the few 
warm days the bees have made good 
gains off Dutch white clover, poplar, 
and other early plants. The Dutch 
white clover is becoming more in 
evidence in the Black Belt where it is 
being planted for both pasture and 
seed crops. 


Package Market: There has been 
the greatest demand for package bees 
and queens this year that there has 
ever been in the history of the in- 
dustry. Those who were late sending 
in their orders were either disap- 
pointed or had to take delivery in 
late May or the first part of June. 
Shippers have put forth all possible 
effort to supply this greatly increas- 
ed demand. Some beekeepers have 
a habit of increasing their orders 
at the last minute. It is hard for a 
shipper to increase number of pack- 
ages on late notice after he has al- 
ready promised to ship all possible 
far in advance of shipping date. 

Honey Market: There is good de- 
mand for all grades of honey. Very 
little is being offered on local mar- 
kets at this time. No matter how 
dark it is or what the flavor some 
buyers will pay a good price for it. 
Beekeepers are putting forth more 
effort this year to produce some hon- 
ey after the package season is over. 
Present condition of honey plants 
makes prospects look for some pro- 
duction in most areas. All beekeep- 
ers here both large and small are 
saving all possible beeswax.—Eu- 
gene D. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 
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UTAH, May 5 


Weather: The dry 
period which lasted 
about a month 
throughout the state 
has at last been 
broken by a good 
heavy rain. It is too 
early to determine 
whether southern 
Utah and the Uintah 
Basin have received 
as much moisture as 
has the area within a hundred mile 
radius of Salt Lake City. We hope 
they have, as they have been too dry 
for a beekeeper’s comfort. We in 
Utah have mixed feelings when no 
rain falls during dandelion and fruit 
bloom. We enjoy not having to feed 
and we enjoy giving early supers to 
hives boiling over with brood and 
fresh, fragrant honey, but we do not 
enjoy the thought that our main 
honey flow may fail as a result of 
too little moisture during this spring 
period. 

Condition of Bees and Plants: If 
we don’t get a crop this year, it 
won't be the fault of the bees. The 
season is about a month early and all 
colonies with reasonably young 
queens are in fine shape. In the low- 
er valleys of the state they are just 
right for making increase. 

In some of our north Utah coun- 
ties, where big crops were obtained 
last year, much of the alfalfa has 
been winter killed. Aside from that 
and the fact that the grasshoppers 
and other herbivorous insects are 
getting an early foothold, the honey 
plants look good. 

Location Problem: Some of the 
honey producers who didn’t obtain 
good crops last year are looking for 
better locations. Those who obtain- 
ed good crops are standing guard 
ready to repel an invasion of their 
territory. To those beekeepers who 
feel that they are in the “have not” 
class, and feel they must find better 
bee forage to survive, I would like to 
advise fair and peaceful methods 
rather than the kind certain nations 
used to bring on this war. Finding 
a location is a bigger job than mere- 
ly spotting the desired pasturage and 
then getting a farmer’s permission to 
“set down’’. A man’s first responsi- 
bility lies in seeing that another bee- 
keepers’ range is not trespassed. In 
order to do this he must learn from 
the state or county bee inspector who 
the beekeepers of a given area are 
and then he must talk to those bee- 
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keepers. Between the county inspec- 
tor, the local bee owners, and the 
man in need of a location, an agree- 
able place can always be found which 
will not cause a loss of either honey 
or friendship to anyone. Some Utah 
areas are obviously overstocked. No 
trouble results from the condition on 
a good year, but on a fair year all 
yards produce less than they would 
were the areas less crowded. My 
advice to the man who is dissatisfied 
with a location on the basis of only 
one or two years of crop failure is 
to arrange for a new location in an 
area that is not overstocked, but to 
use it only when he is sure that the 
old location is failing again. It would 
pay us Utah beekeepers to do a little 
more pioneering into untried ter- 
ritory. There are many canyons and 
mountain valleys that might bring 
large yields during July and August 
if care is taken to bring colony popu- 
lation to a peak during those months 
and to avoid crowding too many 
hives in one yard. And here is a final 
reminder to any man who moves 
this year—carry along a certificate 
of inspection covering all colonies 
and your trip will be easier.—W. L. 
Moran, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ee°e 
WYOMING, May 7 


Weather: Tliis 
spring we have ex- 
perienced some ex- 
tremes that un- 
doubtedly have been 
hard on everything. 
The latter part of 
March we had a two 
weeks’ storm, dur- 
ing which consider- 
able snow fell and temperatures 
reached zero. During April a num- 
ber of warm days were followed by 
cold ones, with considerable wind 
and rain, although the total precipi- 
tation for the month was below nor- 
mal according to the Sheridan 
weather station. As I write it is 
misting and windy, with a tempera- 
ture of 40. Some of the old timers 
seem to think the scant rainfall is 
indicative of a dry season. Let’s hope 
they are wrong. 

Market: Judging from the in- 
quiries received for honey there is 
an urgent demand for our crop 
which for so many years we hardly 
knew what to do with. Many local 
stores are out of honey now, and 
very little if any honey remains in 
the hands of beekeepers in this area, 
and our State entomologist advises 
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the same is true in the Big Horn 
Basin. 

Prospects: Crop prospects are fair. 
Some alfalfa acreage was killed out 
by the late freezes breaking the 
crowns and the acute shortage of 
farm labor will prevent some of this 
being reseeded this spring. 

Miscellaneous: The ration boards 
have been very cooperative in issu- 
ing sugar permits for the more than 
usual amount of feeding that has 
been necessary for those of us who 
perhaps extracted a little close last 
fall. Package bees are being install- 
ed as every one is trying to do all 
possible to produce a real crop of 
honey this year. The Nation needs 
it. Two shipments of package bees I 
know of reached their destination 
in bad order, one being less than 
40% alive. Speaking from 20 years 
railroad experience I feel this is al- 
most entirely the result of careless 
handling. We know package bees 
are sensitive but they will come 
through in good shape if given a 
break. The express companies have 
issued very comprehensive and easy 
rules to follow in the care in transit 
of live bees. It’s always a keen dis- 
appointment to receive a shipment 
of bees melted down by some one’s 
carelessness. And, of course, result- 
ing claims have a strong tendency 
to increase the rates.—Earl] C. Reed, 
Ranchester, Wyoming. 


eco 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, May 3 


Weather: The past winter was 
much colder than the two preceding 
winters which had been exceptional- 
ly mild but bees seem to have come 
through much the same as_ usual, 
where ample stores were provided. 

In our own yards evidence was 
manifest that mere cold is not the 
main problem in successful winter- 
ing, as our bees wintered with less 
loss at Armstrong, where the tem- 
perature dropped as low as 40 below 
during the winter, than here at 
Kelowna, 50 miles south, where the 
minimum temperature was a mere 
15 below. 

The main cause of winter loss in 
weakened colonies was that steady 
cool weather last fall gave little 
chance for late flights and winter 
cold was steady and sustained. 

A cool spring has also delayed 
fruit bloom but cherries are now in 
full bloom and pears are breaking, 
and these are very welcome as stores 
are dangerously low, Despite our 
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own late season we had packages ar- 
rive here on March 28th, the earliest 
on record and these are now in fine 
shape to make the most of fruit 
bloom. 

Conditions: Demand for packages 
has apparently been greater than the 
supply and this is not altogether due 
to the increased demand. Many Cali- 
fornia shippers have cut down on 
shipments due to lack of help and 
possibly high prices of honey. 

Higher prices of package bees and 
queens added to the adverse ex- 
change rate and a 10% excise tax 
are going to make us explore the pos- 
sibilities of making nuclei for in- 
crease in the late summer and win- 
tering these over. Early queens can 
be raised here. We put out the first 
batch of cells a couple of days ago 
as in our home location we are fa- 
voured with plenty of early pollen 
and some nectar from early willows 
and maples. 

Inquiries for honey are numerous 
as ever in spite of having been sold 
out for some months. One fact that 
has impressed itself strongly is the 
number of persons using honey stead- 
ily for reasons of diet and health. 
This becomes apparent because 
whereas they formerly bought honey 
in the regular way through their 
grocer they are now obliged to ap- 
peal directly to the beekeeper, and 
the appeals, at times, are very ur- 
gent. 

Beeswax: The beeswax situation 
seems to call for clarification and re- 
vision. Under order 482A (?) do- 
mestic wax is frozen and may not be 
used without a permit except in 
the manufacture of foundation.. The 
interpretation of the Controller 
seems to be that domestic wax can 
only be used for that purpose while 
at the same time the foundation men 
complain that they cannot get the 
wax they need. We have been in the 
habit of shipping our surplus wax to 
a Vancouver jobber who has the nec- 
essary priorities but has been advised 
that he can now use only imported 
wax and has been referred to an im- 
porter in Montreal. At the same 
time we are under the necessity of 
shipping our own wax East for dis- 
posal. 


Miscellaneous: The canvass for our 
assessment for the funds of the Ca- 
nadian Beekeepers’ Council has met 
with some enthusiastic support and 
the B. C. quota is now paid in full.— 
G. F, Pearcey, Kelowna, B. C. 
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SASKATCHEWAN, May 6 

Weather: Sas- 
katchewan has ex- 
perienced a long se- 
vere winter. Cold 
weather commenced 
about mid - Decem- 
ber and continued 
without a break un- 
til early April. We 
are assured by those 
who keep track of such things that it 
was the most severe winter in some 
40 or 50 years. 

Our spring has also been cool and 
backward and to May 4th our wil- 
lows, crocuses, and Manitoba maples 
are the only bloom the bees have 
had. 

We do not have very many reports 
on winter losses as yet but the early 
reports that have been received in- 
dicate that winter losses have not 
been high. 

The Canadian Beekeepers’ Council 
has been negotiating for several 
amendments to the present order 
controlling honey prices and hopes 
that an announcement will be made 
in the near future. 

Several speakers have apparently 
been attempting to confuse bee- 
keepers on the present price con- 
trol requirements of Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board Order 182. Con- 
trary to their statements, producers’ 
prices to consumers are rigidly con- 
trolled, as stated in Section 4 of the 
order. It would obviously be grossly 
unfair to control wholesale and re- 
tail prices without also controlling 
producer sales. 

What a season this is for the pack- 
age business! The demand for pack- 
ages has been unprecedented and it 
is unfortunate that this tremendous 
demand came when most shippers 
were short of labor and equipment 
and were further hampered by cool 
weather. Package bees are now be- 
ing received and about 60% of them 
are arriving on schedule. Our hats 
are off to these shippers for the 
splendid job they are doing under 
difficult and trying conditions. 

Unfortunately, shippers who were 
over - optimistic about what they 
could ship are now being forced to 
return orders and at this late date 
the purchaser is unable to buy pack- 
ages elsewhere and is faced with the 
necessity of having his equipment 
lie idle—R. M. Pugh, Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Sack. 
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INDIANA, May 9 

Weather: Rainfall 
has been heavy this 
spring. Clover ap- 
pears to be in fine 
condition and bids 
fair to produce a 
bumper crop pro- 
vided weather con- 
ditions permit. 

Conditions: Winter 
and spring losses have been heavy in 
this locality. With the most severe 
winter in many years, coupled with 
a late spring, and with stores not of 
the best, many colonies have perish- 
ed. Some beekeepers report a loss 
of 75 per cent or more. 

Miscellaneous: Apparently ade- 
quate ventilation again has dem- 
onstrated its superiority over the 
tightly sealed cover and single open- 
ing below. Our own colonies in 2- 
story hives and no packing and with 
top and bottom ventilation have 
come through in good condition with 
only a small loss, due chiefly to 
queenlessness. My contention is that 
a top entrance with no opening below 
affords little if any better ventilation 
than does a bottom opening with top 
closed. Proper ventilation is essential 
in getting rid of moisture which is a 
prime cause of poor wintering. 

The new OPA amendment 4 to 
MPR 275 is easier to understand and 
with the greatly increased demand for 
honey, there is now little reason for 
the beekeeper to sell below ceiling 
prices established for honey in the 
various containers. At these prices 
there should be a profit in honey 
production. 

Owing to the sugar shortage there 
will be many beginners desiring to 
“keep a bee’. Winter losses, how- 
ever, will probably decrease the de- 
mand for supplies by those who oth- 
erwise would need additional hives 
and equipment.—E. S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

eee 


ONTARIO, May 7 
Weather: A recent 
news item in Toron- 
to papers states that 
the first boat up the 
St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Toronto 
came through on 
May Ist, exactly 
three weeks later 
than the first arrival 
a year ago. That statement explains 
conditions in general here in Ontario 
as everything that affects the bee- 
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keeper is that much later than a year 
ago. 

Today, May 7th, we had our first 
really warm day—about 80 at mid- 
day. April was cold and only dur- 
ing three days, 22nd to 25th, did we 
notice a bit of pollen coming in. As 
nothing has come into the hives for 
over eight months, naturally many 
colonies have become short of stores. 

Conditions: Talking with Mr. 
Shields today, manager of the Honey 
Producers Co-Op., he said that many 
commercial beekeepers have lost col- 
onies by starvation during April, as 
bad roads coupled with freezing 
weather most of the time, prevented 
an early examination of colonies. In 
our own apiaries we have had little 
winter loss and no starving during 
spring months, but many colonies are 
now near the danger line. Our hope 
is for warm weather, and with all 
bloom held back, we may possibly 
get a happy surprise soon. Heavy 
losses have been common among 
those who did not feed heavily last 
fall, but where bees were heavy with 
good stores, it is surprising how they 
stood up during the cold winter with 
no flights for nearly five months. 

Miscellaneous: At the apiary men- 
tioned in the last issue that wintered 
on buckwheat stores, 15% weakened 
through dysentery were so weak that 
we will replace with package bees. 
That constituted our chief loss. At 
one apiary of 50 colonies, 20 had to 
be fed. They were very heavy last 
fall and were packed in four-colony 
cases. This has happened too often 
of late years and while some of our 
best beekeepers use this style of 
packing, they are definitely out for 
us as they are too expensive on 
stores. The only explanation that I 
can make, is that they are too warm 
and start brood-rearing too early. 
One of our best-known beekeepers 
gave me the same story last week by 
stating that their only colonies short 
of stores were those wintered in 
four-colony cases. 

Now as to my report on the 18 col- 
onies wintered with no protection 
except a wrapping of dark-colored 
asphalt paper: By way of review I 
might say that they are in two full- 
depth ten-frame L. bodies with 
standard insulated metal - covered 
tops that telescope an inch or more 
in the usual manner. They were 
wrapped with two thicknesses of 
this paper and the paper was folded 
over the top of the frames, directly 
on top of the burlap that covers the 
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frames—no honey boards used in 
this experiment. The bottom en- 
trances were nearly closed but open 
large enough to allow the bees to go 
out and in if they wish to do so. A 
5g-inch hole was made in the middle 
front of the upper stories, and paper 
was neatly tacked on under strips of 
lath. The snow had blown away 
from nearly all of these hives and we 
had 35 below at different times, with 
no real flight from November 10th 
until March 25th. We examined these 
bees on May 4th and found them as 
follows: Our crude but satisfactory 
practice is to mark all colonies as 
follows on first examination:—XXX, 
XX, and X, meaning Strong, Medium, 
and Weak. Nine are marked XXX, 
four XX, and two X. Two were 
queenless but quite strong with bees, 
and the other one had a young vir- 
gin just hatched that we destroyed 
and replaced with a young queen. 
While the results surprised us, it is 
only fair to say that every colony in 
this apiary packed in our usual man- 
ner, appears to be in very fine shape. 
The final and most convincing test 
in so far as comparisons go, will be 
apparent during the next two months 
when we see how they measure up 
to standard during the honey flow. 

Moisture in abundance was pres- 
ent in these wrapped hives, between 
the paper on top and the telescope- 
ing cover, but the combs were com- 
paratively dry. I have an idea that 
two or three inches of packing over 
the tops of the frames might be an 
improvement, but frankly I have on- 
ly vague ideas as to whether this 
would be a help or not in getting 
rid of this accumulated moisture. 

Almost no honey is available at 
present and in local stores only small 
jars at very high prices. No change 
in ceiling laws as yet, I was told to- 
day, but it is expected that a change 
will be made so that producers will 
have a ceiling as well as retailers 
and wholesalers. 

While the season is late and bees 
not nearly as strong as they were a 
year ago personally we feel optimis- 
tic as to the chances of a crop. Last 
year bees were ready for a honey 
flow three weeks before clover was 
ready and then they went back, and 
many colonies superseded their 
queens. A large percentage of queens 
are young this year, and then as a 
final good omen, the ground is sat- 
urated with moisture and clovers are 
in splendid condition —J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Editorials 





Reports from most of the North 
indicate an unusual amount of rain 
which has kept bees from taking full 
advantage of fruit and dandelion 
bloom. This moisture will help clo- 
vers. 


eee 

Organized Re- The rank and file of 
lated Groups the beekeepers of the 

country perhaps are 
not aware of the excellent work that 
has been done by organized groups 
such as the Bee Industry Association, 
Honey Packer’s Association, National 
Honey Association, to protect the in- 
terests of honey producers in general. 
Had it not been for their special 
work, sending representatives to 
Washington, the beekeeping interests 
might have been in a sorry plight. 
As it is, thanks to these organized 
groups, the beekeeping industry as a 
whole has been put in a preferred 
class. Each of these groups have been 
to considerable expense — railroad 
fare and time taken to see that honey 
had a square deal. 

In this connection we should not 
forget the excellent work done by 
James I. Hambleton, of the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratories, scattered 
over the United States, H. J. Clay, of 
the Marketing Division, G. P. Wal- 
ton, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
last but not least, The American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

eee 

Nosema Apis, an It will bear repeat- 
Insidious Disease ing again and again 

that this new - old 
disease, Nosema-Apis, which under 
most conditions shows no outward 
symptoms of any trouble whatsoever, 
is causing early supersedure of 
queens and whole colonies to die 
when other colonies of equal strength 
and equal amount of stores winter 
successfully. That Nosema Apis is 
increasing in the country, and that 
it shows no outward symptoms of 
trouble is throwing many of our con- 
clusions all out of balance. We sug- 
gest that all colonies that die pre- 
maturely from an unknown cause, 
and all supersedure queens found at 
the entrance or in the hive be sent to 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, U. S. Bee Culture 
Laboratory, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

As the matter now stands the 
death of either queen or bees may be 
attributed to factors other than No- 
sema Apis, and because we cannot 


see, or rather, do. not see, the symp- 
toms of this malady, we draw the 
wrong conclusion. 

eee 


Making People In the past too many 
More Bee- people have regard- 
minded ed the honeybee as 

just another bug. In 
fact, some are so deathly afraid of 
bees that they start waving their 
arms when a bee comes near. 

A few years ago the writer, while 
hunting some suitable sites for api- 
aries, contacted a few farmers who 
said they wouldn’t have a bee on the 
place. 

The tide is turning. Within the past 
ten days two farmers approached the 
writer insisting that bees be located 
on their farms for pollination pur- 
poses. In fact, one farmer offered to 
pay for the bees to pollinate his clo- 
vers. 

Commercial beekeepers have been 
paying farmers for the use of aniary 
sites. When farmers wake up to the 
importance of bees as pollinators 
they will perhaps be paying bee- 
keepers to place bees on their farms. 

The article in this issue, page 334, 
by Lawrence E. Hicks is worthy of 
a careful reading. Signs sucn as 
shown in the article, properly used, 
can and will do much to make farm- 
ers and others more bee-minded. 

eee 

Large vs. Small During the years, 
Brood Chambers since the days of 

‘*contraction’’ (a 
method whereby brood chambers 
were reduced down, at the beginning 
of the main honey flow to four or 
five combs, by using dummies to take 
the place of combs removed, in order 
to force bees to put surplus honey in 
supers), there has been a gradual 
swing to larger brood chambers. At 
present, many beekeepers are using 
two deep supers or hive bodies for 
each brood chamber throughout the 
season and a few are wintering colo- 
nies in three-story hives. 

Strictly speaking, a brood cham- 
ber of a hive is a compartment where 
brood is reared. It seems apparent 
from past records of the egg-lay- 
ing ability of queens that a standard 
10-frame hive with good combs con- 
sisting mainly of worker cells would 
accommodate the most prolific queen 
Occasionally, we receive reports (not 


authenticated), of queens that lay 
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three or four thousand eggs per day. 
As a matter of fact, according to 
work done by W. J. Nolan of the 
National Bee Culture Laboratory, 
about 1921, the most prolific queen 
tested out did not average more than 
1583 eggs per day for 21 days. This 
would amount to approximately 7 
full combs of brood, which, if spread 
out in combs occupying two or three 
hive bodies might be found in from 
12 to 16 combs. We have seen queens 
that have had brood in from 18 to 
20 combs. There is a difference, 
however, between “combs of brood’’ 
and “‘brood in combs’’. The estimate 
of approximately seven full combs of 
brood just mentioned, is based on 
each standard comb containing 
around 6,000 cells, having approxi- 
mately 5,000 worker cells suitable 
for egg-laying. 

In a human domicile there is usu- 
ally a pantry near or adjacent to the 
dining and living rooms where the 
family is being reared. The same 
should hold in a beehive. An abun- 
dance of honey and pollen are need- 
ed for brood-rearing which obviously 
accounts for the necessity of a food 
chamber in a beehive. 

During the spring months when 
the queen has access to the brood 
chamber and the food chamber, this 
food chamber, or part of it at least, 
becomes a brood chamber, because 
the queen uses combs that previously 
were filled with honey, for egg-lay- 
ing. Some beekeepers in regions 
where the spring honey flow is heavy, 
give each queen the run of three or 
four supers during this early flow, 
then at the beginning of the major 
flow the queen is put down into the 
bottom brood chamber, beneath a 
queen excluder. 

Regarding the food requirements 
of a colony, beekeeping authorities 
are now saying that each populous 
colony wintered outside in the North 
should have the equivalent of five 
or six full combs of pollen and not 
less than 50 or 60 pounds of well 
ripened honey. The amount of honey 
recommended would be equivalent 
to at least ten well filled standard 
combs. Ten combs of honey plus 
six combs of pollen in a two-story 
hive would leave only four empty 
combs to furnish a clustering space 
for bees late in the fall following the 
cessation of brood-rearing. 

But what about brood-rearing 
space necessary earlier in the fall, 
to produce a very populous colony 
for winter? Queens, as a rule, do not 
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lay so heavily in the fall as they do 
in the spring, prior to the major hon- 
ey flow. Assuming that five or six 
full combs would be required for 
brood-rearing during the fall months, 
it will then be seen that even a two- 
story hive would not be large enough 
to furnish sufficient comb space for 
fall brood-rearing, also for pollen 
and an abundance of honey for win- 
ter and early spring stores. 

When we learn of some commer- 
cial beekeepers who are now winter- 
ing in three standard hive bodies, 
there may be a good reason for their 
doing so. And let it be remembered, 
that since the swing from small to 
the large brood chambers, the crops 
of honey secured have, on the aver- 
age, increased materially. 

eee 


New Honey Readers will recall the 
Grades U. S. Standards for 

Grades of Extracted 
Honey, effective January 15, 1943, 
issued by the Food Distribution of 
Agriculture, the text of which ap- 
peared on page 287 of the May 1943, 
Gleanings. 

These standards supersede the 
United States grades recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Circular No. 24 issued in 1927 
and revised in 1933. 

All beekeepers and handlers of 
honey should become thoroughly 
familiar with these standards in or- 
der to comply with requirements. 
These standards will be the basis for 
federal inspection and grading serv- 
ice now available. 

It will be noted that the water or 
moisture content of U. S. Grade A or 
U. S. Fancy extracted honey shall 
not exceed 18.6% and the honey 
shall weigh not less than 11 pounds 
and 12 ounces per gallon of 231 
cubic inches at 68° F. Honey thinner 
than this will automatically fall into 
an “Off Grade’’ standard. 

It behooves beekeepers to leave 
honey on hives long enough for the 
bees to properly ripen it. If honey is 
removed before it is well ripened or 
cured, trouble is invited. What is 
more exasperating than to find hon- 
ey in sixty-pound cans fermenting, 
bursting the tins open, and running 
all over the place? 

Beekeepers should exercise ex- 
treme care in straining honey prop- 
erly, in line with requirements set 
forth in the standards. Dirty honey 
is a menace to our industry, while 
clean good flavored honey of proper 
density means repeat orders. 
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Standardized Meth- The package bee 
od of Shipping and business is like 
Hiving Packages “Topsy” in that 
Needed it just grew up. 

Sixty-five years 
ago when the late A. I. Root 
began shipping combless packages, 
the queen was shipped loose in 
the package with the bees. This 
method works all right when the 
queen and the bees are taken from 
the same hive, but when the bees are 
shaken from one hive and the queen 
js taken from another hive (usually a 
queen - mating nucleus) the queen, 
with a few attendant bees, is caged 
safely in a small candied introducing 
cage within the bee shipping cage 
among the bees, to be released by 
the bees after being put into a hive. 


Some shippers use a dry-queen 
cage and no attendant bees with the 
queen, the alleged advantage of this 
method over the other method just 
mentioned being that the bees in the 
shipping cage are more likely to feed 
this queen with no candy or attend- 
ants, than they would a queen with 
food and attendants. Theoretically, 
at least, such a queen being well fed 
enroute should be virtually intro- 
duced on reaching destination and 
could be turned loose at the time the 
bees are well fed with thin syrup be- 
fore being liberated in the hive. 
From the standpoint of shipping, the 
dry-queen-cage method has some dis- 
advantages which, in time, might be 
overcome. 

Directions for hiving packages, as 
given by different shippers, are va- 
ried and in some cases, difficult to 
follow, especially by beginners who 
know nothing about handling bees. 
It is granted that some beginners will 
misinterpret directions, irregardless 
of how well they may be written. 

For the “raw” beginner, a set of 
pictures with suitable legends show- 
ing just how a package should be put 
into a hive, this sheet folded and 
placed directly under the cover 
board of shipping cage, might be 
worth trying. It might save much 
uncalled-for correspondence at a 
time when the shipper is up to his 
ears in work. 

Each experienced beekeeper has 
his own method of hiving packages 
and in most cases does not read di- 
rections. However, for the benefit 
of thousands of beginners springing 
up each year, some of whom, in the 
near future, will take the places of 
our veterans who pass on each year, 
we feel that shippers should make an 
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effort to standardize methods of 
shipping, and especially methods of 
hiving package bees. Possibly the 
Southern shippers will keep this in 
mind to have on their agenda at the 
next National Beekeepers’ meeting. 


My Kingdom for A combination of 
a Package of unfavorable con- 
Bees ditions for bees 

during the latter 
part of 1942, the past winter, and 
this spring have resulted in a heavy 
loss of bees and many weak colonies. 

Ordinarily it is possible to secure 
packages of bees from the South to 
make up winter losses and strength- 
en weak colonies. However, it has 
been difficult and in many cases im- 
possible this spring to purchase 
packages, due to an unprecedented 
demand, not only from beekeepers 
but also from thousands of beginners 
over the country. Southern breeders 
and shippers of package bees and 
queens have done their best to meet 
this demand and they are to be 
commended on the service rendered 
to our industry. If it were not for 
Southern producers of early queens 
and packages the amount of honey 
produced annually in U. S. A. and 
Canada would be much less than at 
present. 

Thousands of weak colonies in the 
North needing only queenless pack- 
ages to give them a “boost”, have 
been lost this spring. This is unfor- 
tunate, especially at the time when 
bees are needed so badly for pollina- 
tion, also for the production of honey 
and wax. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
Southern package and queen ship- 
pers to guage supply to meet demand 
and it is also difficult for beekeepers 
in the North to estimate, prior to the 
active season, the number of queens 
and packages needed. 

In view of the increasing consum- 
er interest in honey, also the de- 
mand for bees as pollinators it would 
seem advisable for queen and bee 
shippers to increase production facil- 
ities for the present at least to meet 
future demands. 

If side line and commercial bee- 
keepers would anticipate their needs 
(as many commercial beekeepers are 
now doing) and place orders early 
in advance of the active season, the 
queen and package producers could 
begin operations early in the sea- 
son, with a reasonable assurance that 
supply would meet demand. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





What is the Black Market? The 
Black Market is a transaction which 
violates rationing regulations, food 
distribution, or price control. 

Where is the Black Market? It is 
wherever such a transaction takes 


place. 
eee 


When are we going to have a Hon- 
ey Corner in every store? How about 
the graduated rack for various size 
containers? 


eee 

For those who place advertisements 
in papers, print cards to be circulat- 
ed, or who carry on a mail order hon- 
ey business, here are some sugges- 
tions: 

Suggestion 1—‘‘Why buzz around 
from store to store looking for hon- 
ey? Save time by calling at B’s store 
where you will find A’s honey.’’—or 
—‘“‘Save time by sending $1.00 to 
JOM... ss , S@aress..... ae 
pounds of honey.” 

Suggestion 2—Give suggestions 
for using the 1 or 5 pound jar of hon- 


ey. 


eee 
The May 15th issue of the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST has an inter- 
esting article by Alexander Key en- 
titled “Honey and Hoedake’’. 


Have you ordered some of the red, 
white, and blue lunch box folders 
from the Institute? 

eee 

A rerun of the popular and good 
looking 5 pound pail leaflet will not 
be made. Those who use this leaflet 
should order a supply before the 
amount on hand runs out. 

eee 

War time brings epidemics. Amer- 
ica needs at least 100,000 nurse’s 
aides. Is a course offered in your 
city? 

eee 

When you have used fat as many 

times as you can in your home, turn 


it in for war purposes. 
eee 


“Have you started an apiary?” is 
one of the questions asked among 
society women these days. 


eee 

One of the most attractive food 
pictures that is appearing in news- 
papers from coast to coast is the 
Strawberry Ring Shortcake with the 
center filled with Honey Meringue. 
The caption is “Strawberry Ring 
Shortcake—Honey sweetens the ber- 
ries. Honey meringue pinchhits for 
whipped cream, and little butter is 
required.” 





EXHIBIT URGES BEEKEEPING 
AS RATION-BEATER 


Besides being taught how to grow 
their own food, city dwellers in the 
mid-west are being shown how a 
family hive of bees will help mini- 
mize the impact of butter rationing. 

One of the feature exhibits in the 
official Victory Garden Headquarters 
established at Marshall Field & 
Company through the cooperation of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
Chicago Park District, the University 
of Illinois and the area’s leading 
horticulturists, the bee display was 
assembled by V. G. Milum of the 
Department of Entomology of the 
University of Illinois. 

Centering around a hive of live 
bees, the exhibit gives the budding 
apiarist a complete picture of bee 
culture. An elaborate wall chart 
demonstrates how bees aid the farm- 
er and orchardist by pollinating 
crops, while other drawings illus- 


trate life cycles, honey production, 
and other aspects of beekeeping. All 
necessary equipment is also shown. 

Mr. Milum is scheduled to deliver 
a lecture on the care and treatment 
of bees as part of the educational 
programs conducted in the Victory 
Garden Headquarters to provide in- 
spiration and instruction for urban 
“farmers.” Cookery experts will al- 
so lecture on how honey may be 
utilized in place of sugar and butter. 

The information center, dedica- 
tion of which marked the opening 
step in a concerted OCD campaign 
for backyard gardens to swell the 
nation’s food supplies, is expect- 
ed to prove a major factor in increas- 
ing yields of foods vitally needed to 
supplement commercial supplies.— 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Just News 





The Montgomery County, Pa. Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting Saturday afternoon, 
June 12th, 2:30 P. M. at the home of 
Mr. A. H. Cassel on Whitehall Road, 
between Germantown Pike and Skip- 
pack Pike, Norristown, Pa. Mr. Cas- 
sel is a charter member of the As- 
sociation. He has kept bees for over 
60 years. Several years ago when 
he sold his farm he sold all his bees 
and equipment but was unable to 
resist the temptation of the golden 
throng and shortly thereafter acquir- 
ed several colonies. Mr. E. B. Ev- 
eritt, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be the speaker. Everyone interested 
in bees and honey is invited.—W. G. 
Singer, Sec. 

eeoe0 

Ohio Beekeepers’ War Council, of 
which W. A. Coulter of Columbus is 
Chairman and Financial Secretary, 
has made an excellent start. Thus 
far the response from the small bee- 
keepers has been quite ahead of 
that of the intermediate and com- 
mercial class. The purpose of the 
Council is to look after the interests 
of the bona-fide beekeepers and hon- 
ey producers both during the closing 
period of the war and during the 
period when the war is over and re- 
construction faces us. Mr. Coulter 
is a live wire, and if all other states 
are doing as well as Ohio, the 
movement will become general. Oth- 
er announcements will follow. The 
minimum contribution is $1.00 for 
the beekeeper owning up to 50 col- 
onies, and 2c per colony for all of 
those having more than 50 colonies. 
One-half of the contributions receiv- 
ed will be forwarded to the National 
War Council, and the other half will 
remain in the state association. 

ooo 

Middlesex County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at 2 P. M. on the 
last Saturday of each month this 
summer. Each family will bring its 
own rations and hardware for the 
picnic suppers. Starting with the 
May gathering at Weston, Massachu- 
setts, our second field meeting will 
be on June 26th at the Walter M. 
Copeland bee _ headquarters, 30 
Spring St., Lexington, Massachusetts, 
where colored movies of bees and 
flowers will be shown. At all these 
summer meetings bee colonies are 


opened, inspected, and discussed. All 
those who are interested in bees are 
welcome to sample these occasions. 
Other attractions will be detailed on 
the card notices mailed near the end 
of each month to the members, and 
in later issues of this journal. Please 
arrange to share and fill the avail- 
able transportation.—A. M. South- 
wick, Pres. 
eee 
Correction. The footnote on page 
268 May issue refers to pages 302-4 
of May, 1942, Gleanings. The cor- 
rect reference is May, 1941. 
eee 
The Tri-County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold their annual Field 
Meet, on Sunday afternoon, June 27, 
1943, at the Leininger tent on the 
grounds of Mrs. Pearl Leininger, Del- 
phos, Ohio. The program will begin 
at 1:00 P. M. slow time, with national 
and state speakers on the program as 
usual.—Simon O. Allen, Sec’y-Treas. 
eee 
The Honey Crop in Canada, for 
ten years, 1933-1942, according to a 
sheet just received from the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics of Canada, 
averaged 27,632,820 pounds (appr>x- 
imately). The 1942 crop was 12.04 
per cent smaller than the 1941 crop. 
The average production of honey per 
hive during the same period was 72.9 
pounds. The quantity of beeswax 
produced in 1942 is estimated at 
361,300 pounds as compared with the 
revised estimate of 412,000 pounds 
in 1941. The total value of the 1942 
crop of honey and wax is estimated 
at $3,505,000, or 5.4 per cent higher 
than the revised value of previous 
year’s output, viz., $3,314,800. 
eee 
A Child Health release from the 
Sunkist Kitchen has furnished the 
public with a number of recipes 
showing how honey can be used in 
food for children. The following are 
here given: 
Orange Honey Crisps 
Peal a clean-skinned orange. Sep- 
arate into sections. Dip in honey and 
roll in rice or corn flakes, puffed 
wheat or rice, or other ready-to- 
serve cereal which has been warmed 
until crisp. Arrange on plate and 
serve at once. Corm syrup may be 
used instead of honey. 
Summer Fruit Cup 
2% cups orange sections, 1 cup 
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watermelon balls or berries, 1 cup 
fresh pear slices, 1 cup orange juice, 
Y% cup lemon juice, sugar or honey 
to taste. 

Combine fruit with juice. Serve 
chilled. Serves 8. This is a good 
appetizer or dessert. 


Orange Honey Bread 

2 tablespoons shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons grated 
orange peel, 2% cups sifted flour, 24% 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon soda, % teaspoon salt, %4 cup 
orange juice, % cup chopped nuts. 

Cream shortening and honey togeth- 
er thoroughly. Add well-beaten egg 
and grated orange peel. Sift flour 
with baking powder, soda, and salt. 
Add the flour mixture to the creamed 
mixture alternately with the orange 
juice. Add the nuts. Bake in greased 
loaf pan in moderate oven (325 de- 
grees F) for 70 minutes This makes 
an ideal school lunch sandwich when 
filled with cream cheese and orange 
marmalade. 

Again we find recipes where honey 
is used as the sweetening agent, 
among them Orange Sweet Pototoes, 
and Lemon Honeys, all of which are 
good. Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle 
Creek, said in an interview with the 
writer some years ago, that the sug- 
ars, minerals, and fruit properties 
found in orange juice were almost 
identical with those found in honey, 
either of which go into the blood 
stream almost immediately. 

eee 
Office of War Information 
Office of Price Administration 
For Immediate Release 
Tuesday, May 4, 1943 OPA-2429 

Under the f. 0. b. maximum prices 
established for bulk honey, beekeep- 
er-producers and distributors must 
load the honey into carriers in tin 
containers and, where necessary, 
shipping cases to protect those con- 
tainers, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration ruled today. 

The ruling was issued to clear up 
confusion which had, arisen in the 
trade under Maximum. Price Regula- 
tion No. 275 (Extracted Honey). 

It was explained further that, if 
the buyer furnishes the tin container 
but not the shipping case or carton, 
the price shall be reduced one-half 
cent a pound. Where the buyer al- 
so furnishes the shipping case or 
carton, the price of the honey must 
be reduced to the extent of the value 
of the case or carton. 

The maximum price of bulk hon- 
ey, U. S. Grade No. 1 or better, is 
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12 cents a pound f. o. b. seller’s 
shipping point. However, Amend- 
ment 4 of MPR-275, provides a max- 
imum price of 15 cents a pound for 
bulk honey sold by the producer 
directly at the retail level. 
eee 
Office of War Information 
War Production Board 

For Immediate Release 

Thursday, April 29, 1943 WPB-3362 

The Beekeeper Supplies Industry 
Advisory Committee, recently ap- 
pointed by the War Production 
Board, held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington last week with WPB and oth- 
er Government officials. 

Reviewing the importance of bee- 
keeping in the present food produc- 
tion program, Committee members 
pointed out that bees provide pollina- 
tion for fruit, vegetables and other 
food crops, and supply beeswax, 
large. quantities of which are needed 
by the armed forces. In addition, the 
production of honey which can be 
used as a substitute for sugar to some 
extent cuts down the importation of 
sugar and relieves pressure on ship- 
ping facilities. 

Because of the relatively small 
amount of steel needed in beekeep- 
ing equipment and the essential na- 
ture of bee culture, it was urged that 
adequate quotas for the production of 
this equipment be established for 
1943-44. The advisability of stand- 
ardizing bee hives so that parts made 
by all manufacturers may be used in- 
terchangeably was discussed and Dr. 
James I. Hambleton, Chief of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Bee 
Culture Laboratory Research Center 
at Beltsville, Maryland, volunteered 
to study standardization possibilities. 

The next meeting of the Commit- 
tee has been set tentatively for June 
23. 


Beekeeper Supplies Industry 
Advisory Committee 
Government presiding Officer: James 

W. Crofoot 

Committee members are: 

Harry E. Gladish, Vice-Pres., Leahy 
Manufacturing Company, Higgins- 
ville, Missouri. 

Walter T. Kelley, President, The Wal- 
ter T. Kelley Company, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

Roy A. Grout, Vice-Pres., Dadant & 
Sons Company, Hamilton, Illinois. 

Alan I. Root, Vice-Pres., The A. I. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

J. L. Snyder, President, The Stand- 
=~ Churn Company, Wapakoneta, 

io. 
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Asked and Answered 





Device for Lifting Supers On To 
a Truck 
uestion.—Could you give directions for 
making a lifter or derrick for loadin 
hives on to a truck—something light an 
easy to cart about?—Harry Webber, Calif. 


Answer.—We do not happen to 
know of any lifter or derrick that is 
used for loading hives on to a truck. 
Such a derrick could be constructed. 
The lifting apparatus could be 
mounted on or near the cab and the 
arm of the derrick could reach out 
to either side of the truck and it 
could be operated by a motor. 

Feeding Soft Bee Candy 

Question.—I have ordered some pack- 
ages of bees which will arrive on the last 
day of April. Ihave sufficient sugar (cane 
sugar) for ne but I can not obtain 
feeding cans, nor Doolittle feeders. nor any 
other kind of feeder. k the only 
way to feed the —- bees is with candy. 
Will you expla how I can do this?— 
Gustav Stawitzki, Manitoba. 

Answer.—Not having bee feeders 
of any kind, you will have to resort 
to feeding bee candy which can be 
placed on top of the frames, or pos- 
sibly below the frames, on the bot- 
tom boards. By the way, had you 
thought of paraffining your bottom 
boards, tipping your hives so that 
they will slant backwards a bit, then 
pouring the syrup onto the bottom 
boards? You might consider this 
method. Yesterday, we found a rec- 
ipe for making bee candy that does 
not get very hard but does not run. 
It is soft and creamy. Here it is: 
“To a quart of boiling water, add 
twelve pounds of granulated sugar, 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
a pinch of salt. Allow this to simmer 
ten minutes, then remove from the 
fire and stir until it begins to thicken, 
when it is poured into molds.”’ Eight 
pounds of sugar make nine pounds 
of candy. Care must be taken not 
to have the fire too hot. The syrup 
should be stirred until it is taken 
from the fire. 

Feeding Slightly Spoiled Honey 

Question.—I have on hand about 100 
unds of sligh spoiled honey, that is 
t has an alcoholic smell to it. Could I 
feed this honey back to my bees? Could 
} og used in baking?—Harry Albinger, 


Answer.—The slightly spoiled 
honey you have could be fed to bees 
by mixing it with hot water in the 
proportion of 75% honey and 25% 
water. Stir until the honey is thor- 
oughly mixed with the water. Feed- 
ing should be done late in the even- 


ing to avoid getting bees stirred up 
too much. This honey is all right 
for feeding in the spring but it would 
not be suitable for feeding late in 
the fall for winter stores. 


Can Propolis Be Put Into Molds 
conegings be sulted and calned inl pat 
in cakes. something like rosin?—E. A. For- 
tin, Quebec. 

Answer.—Propolis is often made 
up of resin from various shrubs and 
plants and beeswax—perhaps half 
and half. It is difficult, on account 
of the difference in the specific gravi- 
ty of these materials, to get anything 
that makes a smooth mixture. You 
have low melting point resin and 
high melting point resin, then you 
have the beeswax. About all you 
can do is to bring the whole mass to 
a relatively high temperature, per- 
haps 200 degrees. It is safest to do 
this in a can surrounded by boiling 
water. Even then, of course, there 
is danger that the wax at that high 
temperature will flash, as we say, or 
catch fire. It is next to impossible to 
strain the mixture but you can get 
a fairly compact mass this way, not 
at all perfect, that is true, but at 
least it goes together. There is bound 
to be some difference in consistency 
in different parts of the cakes that 
you thus secure because of the dif- 
ference in the specific gravity al- 
ready mentioned. Small amounts of 
propolis are dissolved easily in larg- 
er masses of beeswax, and it would 
seem as though the different ele- 
ments should go together in all pro- 
portions, and yet, it is difficult. Then, 
when you are through, about the on- 
ly way you can get the cake out is 
to heat the can again until the out- 
side of the cake melts, for propolis 
makes the wax so violently sticky 
that it is discouraging to work with. 


Age Should Not Hurt Honey 


Question.—A friend has some honey 17 
ears old and is afraid to use it. She has 
ed two very good cakes with it which 
had a good flavor. What would be your 
advice about using it?—Frederic J. Haskin, 
Washington, D. C. A 
Answer.—So long as good quality 
honey is kept in a room of moderate 
temperature in an enclosed vessel it 
should not deteriorate. Age does not 
make honey unfit for human con- 
sumption. Honey is somewhat dif- 
ferent from some other foods in this 
respect. It should be left on the hive 
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long enough for the bees to ripen it 
properly. Honey that is thoroughly 
cured or ripened is not likely to spoil 
or deteriorate even though it should 
be kept in a closed vessel for a 
number of years. 


Swarm Control 


Question.—As I understand it in the A. 
I. Root Co. apiaries, you give the queen 
the run of two hive bodies the entire sea- 
son. Would you please tell us how you 
manage those 5 to 25% of colonies that are 
determined to swarm?—wWillie Groom, Mo. 


Answer.—It is a fact that some 
colonies insist on swarming, unless 
efficient swarm control methods are 
used. Some seasons are worse than 
others for swarming. It so happens 
that conditions in our apiaries are 
such that swarming can be controlled 
by giving an abundance of comb 
space, which means supers at the be- 
ginning of the fruit bloom and dan- 
delion honey flow. We give each 
colony at least one super of drawn 
combs and sometimes two, the super 
being placed on top of the double 
brood chamber which has a queen 
excluder above the two hive bodies. 
If these supers are given in ample 
time to avoid congestion in the brood 
chambers, we have a swarming prob- 
lem “licked” for the season. If, how- 
ever, we neglect putting on supers 
in ample time swarm cells may be 
started and you know when cells 
are started that it is difficult to pre- 
vent those colonies from swarming 
eventually. Now then, regarding the 
management applied to the few col- 
onies that insist on swarming: We 
simply Demaree, which means we 
take practically all of the brood out 
of the brood chamber except one 
comb and the queen and put this 
brood in a super above the queen 
excluder. This separates the queen 
from the brood and relieves conges- 
tion and in turn prevents swarming, 
except possibly once in a while when 
a colony simply insists on swarming. 
In regions where swarming is bad, 
especially during the early honey 
flow, we think it is preferable to add 
supers at the beginning of the spring 
honey flow without any excluders, 
giving queens the run of three or 
four supers, up until the beginning 
of the major honey flow. At this time 
the queen can be put down into a 
single or double brood chamber, un- 
der a queen excluder; the supers of 
brood can be put at the top of the 
pile of supers and fresh supers plac- 
ed between the brood chamber and 
the supers of brood on top. This pro- 
cedure usually eliminates swarming. 
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Bee Stings May Not Always Relieve 
Arthritis 


Question.—I noticed an article about the 
treatment of arthritis with bee venom. 
About three years ago I took up beekeep- 
ing because of my arthritis but have not 
been able to obtain any relief and suffer 
quite a lot with pain when bohm # to sleep. 
—Charles M. Wesner, Jr., Marylan 


Answer.—In some cases the bee- 
sting cure has been very satisfactory 
in the treatment of arthritis and oth- 
er forms of rheumatism, and in other 
cases no relief has been obtained. 
Where the disease has reached the 
painful stage, more than one sting 
is required. A physician should ad- 
minister this treatment and watch 
the heart action. The treatment as 
given by Dr. Bodog F. Beck, who 
passed away a year ago, is fully de- 
scribed by him in his book. “The Bee 
Venom Therapy”. Dr. R. L. Carey, 
1218 Dorothy Drive, Glendale, Cal- 
ifornia, is giving this treatment reg- 
ularly and has been very successful. 
We know of no other specialist along 
that line. You could, perhaps, apply 
a few stings yourself, but you should 
have a doctor present to determine 
your heart reaction. You would 
probably have to be able to take as 
many as 60 or 70 stings at a time be- 
fore you will get much relief, con- 
tinuing the doses a week apart. 


Wintering Extra Queens 


Question.—In looking through some old 
Gleanings yesterday found where the 
Canadian Experimental Station states that 
they have wintered extra queens. Will you 
kindly explain to me how this can be done 
or was done?—C. V. Fossan, Minnesota. 


Answer.—Such wintering has been 
done in a bee cellar where tempera- 
tures can be controlled. Each queen 
is wintered in a nucleus consisting of 
from three to five combs, with bees 
and, of course, honey and pollen. In 
some instances a standard hive is 
divided by a tight fitting division 
board with a nucleus and queen on 
either side. We have tried this meth- 
od, but it has not been very satisfac- 
tory. We have also tried wintering 
queens, each in a nucleus, out of 
doors, the hive containing the nuclei 
being placed on top of a strong col- 
ony with a screen between the colony 
and the top hive in order that the 
bees in the nuclei above might have 
the benefit of some heat generated by 
the bees below. In parts of the South, 
this method may be used. In the 
North, it has not been successful. 
Where proper preparations are made 
for carrying queens over the winter, 
in the North in bee cellars, we would 
say that partial success may be at- 
tained. 
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Spinster Jane Says 
Spring is surely playing coy this. strained vegetables or vegetable 


year. Once in awhile she shows us 
a bit of real warmth, but the greater 
part of the time she remains cool and 
aloof, and seemingly cannot be coax- 
ed to smile on us all the time. She 
is an aggravating minx, that’s what! 

Our bees were all put outside the 
latter part of April, at a time when I 
was in Toronto, and as Boy hasn’t 
been home since, and I haven’t his 
record book here, I do not know just 
what percentage of his bees were 
lost. Judging by the hives, though, it 
was plenty. They tell me the hives 
were still well-filled with honey, so 
it was not starvation that killed 
them, but likely the dampness, caus- 
ing mould. 

We have almost double the num- 
ber of colonies we had last spring at 
this date, so we cannot grumble too 
much. If this season proves as good 
a bee year as last year, in this dis- 
trict, we need not feel even discour- 
aged. 

What the war has done to popular- 
ize honey! Yes, though it took a 
mighty big ‘ill wind” to do it, the 
result to beekeepers is good. 

While away, I had lunch one day 
with a Jewish lady in a Jewish res- 
taurant, and they served a most de- 
licious-looking ‘‘Honey Cake’’, which 
my companion ordered. It was filled 
with fruit, and I think chopped nuts, 
also. I so far forgot myself as to 
order ‘‘ham”’ sandwiches, and since it 
wasn’t served there, I contented my- 
self nibbling ‘‘unleavened bread” 
with my coffee. 

Honey cookies, too, are listed in 
nearly every bake shop. Yes, honey 
is very popular, now-a-days, but we 
cannot help wondering if it will so 
continue, when sugar is once again 
plentiful. It is a case of ‘‘Needs 
must, when the devil drives.” 

In this day and age, our education 
along health lines has gone ahead 
by leaps and bounds. Years ago, 
mothers knew nothing of the won- 
derful bone-building merits of cod 
liver oil for their babies. In my 
youth, babies lived upon milk, (not 
pasteurized, either) though some 
mothers (more than you would 
dream) fed them meat, potatoes, 
etc., from their own plates, and al- 
lowed them sips of strong tea. And 
now what a change! Baby must have 
his orange or tomato juice. He has 


soups, prepared fruits, prepared liv- 
er, etc., etc. He must get all his vi- 
tamins! And years ago such were 
unheard of entirely. Today we have 
clinics for treating most diseases, 
and men and women, ready to be 
taught, are adding many years to 
their lives. Today, nearly every 
paper and magazine has its health 
column, edited by a good medical 
man. 

And now when medical science 
and research is doing so much for 
humans, we know that alert, inquir- 
ing minds are studying the merits of 
bee-foods. Have we not a substitute 
for pollen, studied out? Are they not 
analyzing royal jelly? 

Right now, my job is feeding our 
bees. Every night, after the bees 
have settled down and called it a 
day, I go the rounds with my pail of 
warm syrup. Baby bees must get 
their necessary nectar, since the 
worker bees, search as they may, find 
very little of it. No wonder we in- 
quire, “Is sugar-syrup the best feed 
for brood?” Will not our scientific 
beemen yet find some food that will 
make our bees stronger, hardier, 
more disease-resistant, perhaps larg- 
er, and consequently, longer-tongu- 
ed? Is that so far-fetched? 

To-day, May 13, all our bees can 
get is an abundance of pollen from 
alder tassels and willow catkins. 
Poplars are in tassel, and soft maple 
will not be long delayed, but as yet 
there is no sign of dandelion shoots, 
no clover, no nothing, unless trailing 
arbutus and hepatica blooms count. 
Nectar is negligible, so it is up to me 
to keep the feeders supplied with 
syrup, knowing it will at least keep 
the hive-babies alive, and allow the 
workers to store pollen while it is 
abundant. 

It is simply taking over the food 
problem, giving the workers freedom 
to fight on another front. 

What rejoicing there is today in 
both our countries, now that the 
war will soon cease in at least one 
continent. Yet, the awful toll this 
victory has taken! God bless and 
comfort the bereaved mothers, 
wives, and families, who have given 
much more than gold. May a peace 
bringing freedom in its fullest sense, 
not be too long delayed, is our earn- 
est prayer and hope.—Spinster Jane. 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 





“Twister” Flat- 
tens 45 Colonies 
When every- 
thing is lovely 
and “the goose 
hangs high’— 
look out, some- 
thing is likely to 
happen and it 
usually does. 

On April 24, I 
visited my two 
outapiaries to 
make a check on 
the colonies and 
found them in 
fairly good con- 
dition. I had con- 
cluded that the 
bees would need 
no further atten- 
tion until the fruit bloom and dande- 
lion opened. 

During the night of April 26, a 
tornado swept through this region a 
few miles south of Medina, flattening 
sixteen barns, damaging many build- 
ings, killing two humans and many 
head of livestock. 

The following morning, I had a 
feeling that I should visit my bee 
yards but before I could get started 
on my way, a call came from the 
farmer living near where one yard 
is located, saying that hives were 
scattered right and left. On my way 
out to the apiary, I saw a sight that 
I shall never forget: The roof of a 
dwelling house was blown off and 
placed top down in the field a few 
rods away. Strange as it may seem, 
the occupants of the house, a man, 
woman, and three children, were un- 
hurt. When I got there, they were 
loading a truck with a few house- 
hold articles that could be salvaged. 

When I arrived at the apiary, a 
sorry sight met my eyes. From a 
distance, it looked as though the bees 
were destroyed. However, most of 
the 45 hives were on their sides, the 
supers separated from the brood 
chambers, with bees clustered tightly 
over the brood. Very few bees perish- 
ed although some hives were upside 
dewn. I found two combs in the 
branches of trees and even though a 
heavy brick had been placed on each 
hive cover, the covers were blown 
quite a distance. 

I have learned from experience 
that things are never quite so bad 





Editor M. J. Deyell 


as we think they 
are going to be, 
and, on the other 
hand, things are 
never quite so 
good as we think 
they are going to 
be. I visited the 
yard again yes- 
terday (May 9) 
and the bees ap- 
pear to be going 
along as usual as 
though nothing 
had happened. 

In the spring of 
1918, while oper- 
ating bees com- 
mercially in the 
raspberry region 
of northern Mich- 
igan, a storm swept through my api- 
ary of over 200 hives, doing consid- 
erable damage and drowning 20 col- 
onies outright. Quite a number of 
hive covers were blown off and the 
driving rain, which kept up for hours, 
beat in between the combs continu- 
ously until the bees were drowned. 
Bees can stand considerable water 
but that storm was too much for 
them. 

Moving Bees without Entrance 

Screens 

For some time, we have been us- 
ing this method successfully. It saves 
considerable work tacking in screens 
before the bees are loaded, then re- 
moving them after the hives are 
placed on stands at new locations. 
With this method, there is no danger 
of leaving one or two screens on 
hives at the time they are placed on 
the new location. 

It is necessary, however, to arrive 
at the yard early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, after bees have 
come in from the fields. A generous 
smoking at hive entrances in neces- 
sary. After the hives are lifted onto 
the truck, a few more puffs of smoke 
is all that is necessary to keep bees 
from flying. When the truck gets un- 
der way, the bees stay in the hives. 
Strong colonies can be moved dur- 
ing warm weather when no entrance 
screens are used. As a matter of 
fact, if screens are put into entrances 
during warm weather, the bees are 
likely to crowd up against the 
screens and in some instances this 
cuts off ventilation and the bees per- 
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ish. It is important when moving 
colonies in double-story hives to 
have the two hive bodies stapled to- 
gether securely, also the bottoms 
stapled onto the hive bodies. 
Finding Suitable Apiary Sites 

During the last 20-odd years, I 
have had considerable experience in 
finding locations to place bees. This 
may seem to be a rather simple mat- 
ter but, as a matter of fact, it is any- 
thing but simple. There are very few 
perfect locations for bees. Occasion- 
ally, I get what I think is a good lo- 
cation, then the farm on which the 
bees are located changes owners and 
the new owner is scared to death of 
bees, does not realize their value, and 
orders them off the place immediate- 
ly. That happened last spring and 
again this spring. In operating a 
series of commercial apiaries, one 
has to be ready for any emergency 
that may arise. 

A few weeks ago, the new owner 
of a property on which we have an 
apiary located notified us that the 
bees would have to be moved. This 
party did not know anything about 
bees and cared less about their val- 
ue as pollinators. 

It so happened a few days after I 
received this notification that an 
owner of a large farm approached 
me on the matter of securing some 
bees to pollinate his clovers. This 
farmer was so thoroughly sold on 
the importance of having bees that 
he offered to pay rental for the use 
of the bees. I visited his farm a 
few days later and was very favorab- 
ly impressed with the surroundings 
and beekeeping possibilities. This 
farmer offered to put up a fence 
around the bees, if necessary. 

It goes without saying that he will 
have an interest in the bees and will 
naturally notify me if anything un- 
usual happens in the apiary. 

This change of heart on the part 
of farmers and fruit growers is com- 
ing about slowly but surely. In the 
future, farmers will be begging for 
bees, not to mention fruit growers. 
Farmers need legumes to enrich the 
soil. Legumes need bees to pollinate 
the blossoms in order to propagate 
these plants. Bees are rendering an 
invaluable service. If there were no 
honeybees, there soon would be no 
life on this planet. This may appear 
to be a strong statement but it is 
nevertheless true because authorities 
tell us that honeybees are respon- 
sible for 80% of the pollination per- 
formed. This includes the pollina- 
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When examining a colony the hive tool is 
used to prop up the super. 


tion of fruit, clovers, and vegetables. 
Swarming Cells 


You readers will realize that this 
copy is produced at least three weeks 
before you see it. We have to do this 
in order to get Gleanings out on time. 
This is May 10. The spring in this 
vicinity has been very backward. 
April was very cold and bees were 
unable to get much pollen and nectar. 
We have had a few fine days during 
May. Rain fell most of the time to- 
day. The weather cleared a bit this 
afternoon. Dandelion and early fruit 
are in full bloom and I have never 
seen bees work so hard bringing in 
pollen as they did this evening. 

A few days ago, one of our boys 
reported finding colonies with queen 
cells started. In most cases, these 
cells, if allowed to remain in the 
the combs, will eventually result in 
swarming. Occasionally, however, a 
cool spell may follow a warm spell 
and the bees will destroy the queen 
cells and thus nature takes care of 
the swarming problem. 

Keeping Ahead of the Bees 

In last month’s talk I mentioned 
the necessity of putting on supers a 
little ahead of the time they are ac- 
tually needed. Some _ beekeepers 
fail to put on supers in time, queen 
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Comb containing young larvae in the center. 


Note how they are curled up in cells. 


Note also pollen near the ends of the combs. 


cells are started and before they real- 
ize it, swarms are ready to issue or 
actually do come out. 

In regions where early swarming 
occurs, it seems advisable to permit 
each queen to occupy the combs of 
supers, as well as brood chambers. 
In some instances, where a colony is 
unusually populous, we put on two 
deep supers containing drawn combs. 
The presence of these supers relieves 
congestion in the brood chamber. 
The queen is likely to go up into the 





A good comb of bees, 


the combs of the supers to lay eggs. 

After the major honey flow starts, 
the queen may be put down into a 
single brood chamber, below a queen 
excluder. The presence of brood in 
some of the supers, above the queen 
excluder, prevents congestion in the 
lower brood chamber and thus con- 
trols swarming. More supers are 
added on top as needed. 

Top Supering 
We have practiced supering on top 
(Continued on page 378) 


Shippers of bees like to find such combs when shaking 
bees into packages, 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate. 8 cts. per counted word, 

each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 

as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 

(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


NEW CROP comb and extracted honey, 
after July 1st. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 














OUR 68th crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market next July. 
Oldest producers in Michigan. Write us 
your needs. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


TEMPORARILY sold out of all kinds of 
honey. Shall have new crop in all-sized 
containers early in July. Thank you for 
your order. Shall endeavor to merit your 
continued patronage. Edward T. Cary, 410 
Tallman St., Syracuse, New York. 


FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massa- 
chusetts. 


FOR SALE—2-frame honey extractor in 
perfect condition. Price $25.00. Erwin Harr, 
Columbia, Ill. 


HONEY EXTRACTOR—Two- frame _ re- 
versible in good condition, $18.00. Joe Fin- 
fera, Lyons, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3 H. P. flue steam boiler 
used 30 days. Price $150.00. Gordon Bell, 
Badger, Minnesota. 


























Your wax worked into medium brood 
foundation for 16c und; 100 pounds, 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Ia. 


QUANTITY BEEKEEPING supplies, in- 
cluding comb and extracting + ment, 
honey tank.Reasonably priced. Ear eiges, 
Shiremanstown, Pa. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Bee Supplies and Glassware at whole- 
sale prices. Large stocks. Prompt ship- 
ments. Will accept Honey and ax as 
peeves. ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 
eynolds Rd., Rt. No. 3. Toledo, Ohio. 


FIFTY CENTS a case for lot, 85 wooden 
cases §°° ood, used 5-gallon cans, two to a 
case. ess than lot, 60 cents. Fifty cans in 
single paper carton, 20 cents each. f. o. b. 
Doylestown. George T. Hayman, Doyles- 
town, Bucks Co. ennsylvania. 














COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


GET YOUR DRAWINGS and — 
tion detail NOW for proven trade BRA 
SHAW DEMOUNTABLE UNCAPPING 
PRESS. No more headaches, simple to build 
yourself. Won't rust out, last lifetime. Pro- 
ducers report it greatest improvement 
fifty years. No heat required, will not dark- 
en honey. Adaptable any size outfit. Send 
$2.00 today for PLANS to Bradshaw & 
Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial 
responsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED-—State kind, qpeiits. 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, ‘Ar ington 
Heights, Ill. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Mail 
samples, state quantity and price; Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and — Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky 


WANTED—White clover and light amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. ee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We - 4 cash top price for 
clover honey in 60- tins. Any sueny- 
Send samples and best prices. —— 
Apiaries. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll Grades and Vari- 
eties. Highest Cash Price Paid. Mail Sam- 
ple State Quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
aoe’ 1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, 

alif 


WANTED white or light amber extracted 
honey from 1000 lbs. to a carload. Cash 
waiting. Send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Mich. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Italian 1s og 
Bros., Greenville, Ala., Rt. 


PACKAGE BEES and queens after May 
25. H. W. Presley, Bayminette, Ala. 


NORTHERN-BRED Italian queens. Ready 
June 20th, 75 cents each. Shirl Baker, 
Rodney, Michigan. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN AMERICAN QUEENS, 
75c each, any number. D. W. HOWELL, 
Shellman, Georgia. 





Graydon 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


om Pe ee 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











EMPIRE STATE STRAIN Italian Queens. 
Bred for honey production, 85c each. B. B. 
Coggshall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 


BEES—210 colonies Good complete 10- 
frame outfit for extracted honey. State In- 
spected. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN queens, 75c; from 
a strain that produced over 600 Ibs. of hon- 
ey per colony. Henry Loehr, Caldwell, Tex. 


GOLDEN QUEENS — Excellent quality; 
gentle, productive; health certificate. Satis- 
faction guaranteed; 90c. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


CAUCASIANS. Untested queens, 90 cts. 
each. 2-lb. pkg., $2.95; 3-lb. pkg., $3.80. 
Express collect. Safe arrival. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—lItalian Queens, northern 
bred, for business. Safe arrival, 46 years’ 
breeding experience. $1.00; 3, $2.75; Sel. 
$1.25. I. F. Miller, 183 Valley, Brookville, Pa. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June, 75 cts. 
Package bees now, 2- lbs., $2.80, and 3 lbs., 
$3.65. Deduct price of queen for queenless 
yeeeage. Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers, 

exas. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Hus- 
tling Italian stock. Prompt and reliable 
service. Reasonably priced. Write for circu- 
lar. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Ala., U. S. A. 























WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 

Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less - all grades - sond 
samples, state quantity and 
delivered price. 

Honey Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1808 No. Washington Ave. 


Send for container price list 








WANTED—White and amber extracted honey. 
Fancy comb, also No. 1 comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax. 
We render old comb into wax. Prompt remit- 
tance. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. « CINCINNATI, 9. 








THE NORMA ROY APIARIES Italian 
bees, 2-pound with be $2.75; 3-pound 
with queen, $3.25. ive delivery and a 
health certificate with shipment. Norma 
E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 


GOLDEN SELECT untested queens, ex- 
tra fine quality, produce very gentle bees, 
a health certificate with every order. 1 to 
25, 90c; 25 to 50, 85c; 50 up, 75c. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 


HOLLOPETER’S Hardy, Hustling Italians 
now ready. Untested queens, each, 80c; 
two and up, 75c each. Tested queens, each 
$1.50. Breeders, $6.00. WHITE PINE BEE 
FARMS, ROCKTON, PA., Lock Box 80, 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES.—Prompt ship- 
ment er) May 1. 2-lb. packages and 











queen, $2.90 postpaid; 3-lb. package and 
queen, ry - ——. Choice Italian 
queens, afe arrival Guaranteed. 


Birdie M. + iertle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FExperienced man to work in 
our apiaries. Fred Lamkin, Union 
Springs, New York. 


WANTED by July ist experienced bee- 
man at $100.00 per month, including room 
= board. John Kneser, Hales Corners, 

is. 

begga OP a oem e ae man in queen. 
poemeee. and oney production. Year 
around work. Give full particulars when 
replying. Al Winn, Rt. 1, Petaluma, Calif. 




















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. 
Will pay top prices. 
Would contract now for crop. 


Also Beeswax. 


H. & §. HONEY & WAX COMPANY, Inc. 


265 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 





CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Published monthly for the beekeep- 
ers of Canada. Covers its field thor- 
oughly. U. S. subscription price $1.25 
per year. To keep in touch with the 
trade in Canada, subscribe now. 

LAKESIDE PUBLICATIONS 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 








WANTED 


WANTED—4-frame extractor. Willis Mc- 
kee, Warren, Illinois. 

WANTED—Two-frame extractor, 12 or 
9 inch pockets. Melvin Brandt, 6900 Palmer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mack's Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


Big, Hardy Northern Bred Italians. 
Queens that build and maintain 
big powerful colonies that produce 
big crops of honey. Guaranteed to 
be as fine a grade of queens as 
human hands and the bees can 
produce. 


Price $1.00 each; 10 or more .90c 
each, postpaid. Starting our 27th 
season as a commercial breeder. 


herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 


Robinson =. 2~——siindis 








June, 1943 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample cory free. 
Yearly, 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
pg Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P., 
ndia. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat in- 
dustry. Subscription, $1.50, Sample copy, 
fifteen cents. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to e Hon. Treas- 
urer. P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s og to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. allingford Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Canada. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading Journal 
in Great-Britian and the only international 
bee review in existance. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Yoxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


























WOOD GOODS 





MOR 


SHIPPED THIS YEAR 





of service. 


We thank each and every customer for giving us an opportunity to be 
Notwithstanding the fact that the home factory has been 
compelled to devote much of its manufacturing facilities to the war 
effort, the factory has shipped more than last year. 
limited help some of the men have put in long hours, week after week. 
We are still far behind on orders. 
Government to build up stocks last fall.) 


We Appreciate Your Loyality. 








Because of 


(We were not permitted by the 





A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse. 
MIDLAND AVE. AND TALLMAN ST. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis. The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. 
121 N. ALABAMA ST. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT INSIDE BACK COVER 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago. 
224 W HURON ST. 
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Attention! 


We Have Completely Booked Our 
Supply of Package Bees and 
Queens for Delivery in: April 
and May. 


We thank those of you who have 
pleced your orders early. To those 
whose orders we could not accept, 
we are extremely sorry. We had 
rather return your order than 
promise that which we cannot do. 
No change in price for June. 


Rossman & Long 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
P. O. Box 133 


MERRILL’S 


Quality Bees 
and Queens 


Prices on Queens: 


Lots of 
1- 24 $ .75 
25- 99 -70 
100 - 499 65 
eee 


Merrill Bee Co. 


Bucatunna, Miss. 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 














Smuiti’s Bees and Queens 


Yes, we had our usual heavy shipping 
of both packages and queens during 
April and May. With this we had to re- 
turn many orders and no doubt many 
honey producers could not get all the 
bees they wanted. Well, June is a good 
month to get those bees and they will 
help out a lot even this late. Add a 
package of our “Booster” bees to your 
weaker hives. Start new colonies with 
packages headed with our selected 
queens. They will pay you back many 
times. We give prompt service NOW. 

1-24 25 or more 
Extra heavy 2-lb pkgs., $2.80 $2.60 


Extra heavy 3-lb. pkgs., 3.60 3.45 
Selected untested queens, .75 -70 
Queenless packages deduct price of 


queen. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


Calhoun, Alabama 











YORK’S 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians 


Booked to full capacity on package bees 
and queens to June Ist. Orders request- 
ing earlier pipes will have to be re- 
turned unfilled. e regret this but the 
demand is far one an ever and we 
can accept orders now for only June 
and later shipping. 


Queens and Package Bees with Queens 
1 to 24 


Quantity 5 up 

Queens, $ .90 ea. $ .85 ea. 
2-lb. Pkgs. 2.95 ea. 2.80 ea. 
3-lb. Pkgs. 3.80 ea. 3.60 ea. 


Queens by air mail, add 5 cents per 
queen. Queens clipped, add 25 cents per 
queen. Queenless Fy - es, deduct price 
of queen. Yours for f weights, quali- 
ty bees, young queens, and satisfaction. 


YORK BEE CoO. 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 


(Bhe Universal Apiaries) 
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SELL US YOUR 
HONEY NOW 
AND 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR FUTURE 
SALES 





June, 1943 


@ Here is an opportunity to establish per- 
manent connections with one of America’s 
largest honey merchants. Sell us your honey 
now, all of it, in carload lots. 
amounts accepted from nearby points.) We 
pay top ceiling prices. 
beeswax. For this we pay $.41% for clean, 
pure, yellow wax. All prices effective at 
shipping points. Send your samples at once. 
Cans returned 
order No. 275, if desired. 

THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(Smaller 


We also want your 


in accordance with OPA 





Italian 








Rt. 2, Box 9 SUNKIST BEE CoO. HOUMA, LA. 


Ee 
QUEENS Three-Banded 


We will have Queens through the Summer and Fall. 
Clipped Queens at no extra. 
1 to 25 75c; 


Order early. 
Air mail 5c extra each. 
25 up 70c 











INDEX TO DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Aapoter Coa., C. We os cccssenes 365 
Alomaamee Bee CO. coos cesses 379 
American Bee Journal ........ 376 
American Honey Institute ...... 374 
Australasian Beekeeper ........ 382 
Baker & Running Apiaries...... 378 
Bs ME ed oho ck ee ie RO 382 
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Beekeepers’ Magazine ......... 382 
A ey arrears 370 
Bee Ge Wee, PLR. nk csc cs eeccs 371 
Pe are 377 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries .......... 371 
i SS ar err 377 
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Continental Can Co. 
Dadant & Sons...Inside front cover 


Ephardt’s Honey Farms ........ 371 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. ........ 378 
I Ne is aa ed 371 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co....... 365 
po ere 372 
jp, 377 
Se 370 
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| QUEENS! 


| Italian! Caucasian! 























| PRICES — ON QUEENS 

f Lots of: 4 
Wo eu cuuukngick $ 75 

| 0 ee errr 70 

100 to 499 .............8. 65 

















a4 HOW THINGS ARE GOING 


We have just experienced one of the hardest package 








sae ' seasons we have ever had. Bees at our two Mississippi 
oe branches were extremely backward this year, due to a 
366 cold late spring, with frost well up in April; then there 
pe was such a demand for packages that we were booked 
aa before we could really tell just how conditions would be. 
— We have probably turned down more business than we 


accepted this year, and some people undoubtedly will 
have to do without bees. We want you to know that we 
a have done our best, and any delay on your order was 

: unavoidable. We will have plenty of queens after June 
10th. We will appreciate your orders and will give you 


prompt service. 


3 The Stover Apiaries 
of Mayhew, Miss. 
yh lee 
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THIS YEAR 


We will have only daughters of queens bred for resistance to disease. 


June, 1943 


Leather-colored, Pure Italian. We are certain this is the most pro- 


We are glad to have them to offer. 


QUEENS, $1.00 EACH 
R. L. BERNELL 


R. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La. 


lific strain we have ever seen. 

















Queens Via Return Mail 


“YES” No Delays ] 


I SHIP WHEN YOU WANT THEM. PRICE LIST 
Selected Untested Qeseme eT ee ee ee ey 75 cents each 
PN io aaa wee A'S arcades, ai Oplee pal dcacan Ws Siaeetaoum a Soa 70 cents each 
100 or more Queens, 65e each. Select Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
All Queens guaranteed purely mated and to give service. 


W. E. HARRELL 








Hayneville, Alabama 


Quality Bred Three-Banded Italian = 


BEES AND QUEENS 
Customers, with my lifetime ex- 
perience in rearing queens and 




















Bright 3-Banded Italian 


Queens, 75c By Return Mail 


Send to us for bees that are gentle, easy 


to handle and are good honey-gatherers. 
We have been breeding the bright 3- 
banded Italians for 22 years. State health 
certificate with each shipment. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. All 
packages F. O. B. express. 


shipping package bees, you can’t 
find any one who will serve you 
better than I can. 


Prices on Queens and Package 
Bees with Queens 





2-lb. Pkg. with young queen, $2.80 each. Lots of Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
3-lb. Pkg. with young queen, 3.65 each. Pkgs. Pkgs. 
4-lb. Pkg. with young queen, 4.50 each. lto 24 $ .75 $2.85 $3.75 
25to 49 -70 2.60 3.60 

NORMAN BEE COMPANY 50 to 100 -65 2.50 3.50 


Ala. Farris Homan 


Shannon, Miss. 


Ramer, 























Why not book your orders now for Ho- 
man’s 3-banded Italian Bees and queens. 





2 lb. Pkgs. with queen. ae —= 
1 to 24 ....$2.85 25 to 49 ....$2.60 HELLO, FOLKS 
50 to 499... . $2.50 Here we are again! 
1 to 24 | - 3305 wim Baa .. . $3.60 Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens © 
50 to , Ae - +++ $3.50 By the time you see this there won’t 
ue ‘ 
1 to 24 ....$ .85 mss to 49 ....$ .80 be many of us left. If eA ae us, 
50 to 499 . better order promptly. 


2-lb., $2.95; 3-lb., $3.80. Queens, 90c. 


BROS. 
HOMAN Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


SHANNON, MISS. 
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Package Bees and Queens--(lldlity Bees and Serie 


Progeny-Test Three-Band Italians. Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 
to A. F. B. 


PRICES 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
1-to 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 
25to 99 -70 2.65 3.45 4.20 
100 to 499 65 2.50 3.25 3.95 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 


Telephone 8614 Telegrams, Western Union 



































Berry's Reliable Bees and Queens! 


Three-banded Italians 
June Ist Prices 
Queens and Packages with queens 


Queens Ea. 2-Ibs. Ea 3-lbs. Ea. 4-lbs. Ea. 5-Ibs Ea. 
1to 25 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25 to 100 -70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100 to 500 65 2.50 3.30 4.00 4.75 


Prompt delivery and safe arrival guaranteed. Wings of queens clipped on re- 
quest, free of charge. Produce honey and add to your house sweets’ supply. 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


Box 684, Montgomery, Alabama 
Forty nine years with the‘bees. Thirty years actively shipping packages of bees. 
Age, ability, and experience count. 























CARNIOLIAN QUEENS, 75 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 


Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Plaucheville, La. 





Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 














~~ 
—~—~ 





QUEENS 


Italians Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance Caucasians 
PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Bees W Queens to May 2\Ist. 
of Queens 2-1b 3-lb. - 5-10, 
1 Seer rrr rT err $,90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5. 3s 
 ) Aare 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5. 
BID GP GIO. cw cccccce cocscons -80 2. ~ 3. 40 4.10 4. ba 
rT -75 8 4.6 


3.20 
For Tested queens, ounks the price of untested. 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
Over 25 year’s oupeetonee © shippifig. Paying 4312 cents a und for Beeswax in ex- 
change for bees and a you have over 50 pounds, write for shipping in- 
structions. TRUCKERS HEADQUARTERS drive in 312 miles south of laco on 
Progresso Highway. 








BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 
—S SS == tse 
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PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES eS Se 


Sold out and Thank you. Will 
have queens for sale this summer. YEAR AFTER YEAR we have pro- 
vided a cash market for all grades and 


MOR LEY PETTIT varieties of honey. No lot has been too 
Tifton, Georgia small, no lot too large. We maintain a 
Federally licensed Bonded warehouse 

for the convenience of those beekeepers 
who prefer to store their honey at low- 
est possible rates and still obtain a U. S. 


Select Untested Italian Quesn Government Bonded warehouse receipt. 


We endeavor to be of service to the 














Bees 15¢ Fach beekeeper in all ways possible in addi- 

? tion to providing a sales outlet for his 
. honey. 

any quantity. Under prevailing price ceiling laws 

Tested Queens, $1.50 each. we cannot offer more than the ceiling 


price, but our years of experience, large 

sales outlets and immediate cash set- 
tlements are available to you all. 

“Fly-by-night” buyers and “black 

market” operators will be plentiful this 

season making glowing statements of 

Hahira, Ga. their ability to benefit the beekeepers 

regardless of price laws. They will be 

here today and gone tomorrow. We 


















































QUEENS of QUALITY were here long before World War I. 
75 h We will still be here after World War II. 
c eac Write, telegraph, or telephone us 
$65.00 per 100 when you have honey ready for the 
market. We stand ready to serve you 
J. F. MeVAY to the best of our ability. FE 
Jackson, Alabama HAMILTON & COMPANY 
1360 Produce Street B 
ITALIAN QUEENS Los Angeles, Calif. po 
PACKAGE BEES hon 
2-lb. bees with queen, .............. $2.80 j 
3-lb. bees with queen, .............. 3.65 anc 
DL. 4 cbéX ene Uasee ce ndeee naw eewas .75 
Better book early for your summer queens. C 
W. E. PLANT O 
Route 2, Hattiesburg, Mississippi UEENS ste 
rea 
_QUEENS— OF QUALITY a 
. } pho 
Italians — Caucasians 15c each pric 
= ht 3-Band Itali B d lw 
As good as money can buy f ighest Quali . Purely 2 ws 
pa and _ satisfaction aranteed. C 
90 cents each. Packages express collect. Health cer- ' 
Mail your orders TODAY and be among the : 
e oO 
100 for $75.00. our MANY SATISFIED customers.” 
Weeteeted Geese, oc ccccccccccsc $ .75 
. . . > Peso peguaess 1.50 } 
2-lb. package with @UGOM, 2. cece 2.80 
WEAVER APIARIES 3-lb. package with queen, ...... 3.65 
aecetaata ied JOHN A. NORMAN, Rt. 2, Ramet, Ala 
’ 

















Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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~ “Say, those 
Continental Cans 
must be honeys!” 


VEN the bees go for Continental's line 
E wf honey cans and pails! 

Bright, tight. and clean, Continental 
cans and pails do a lot to help sell 


honey. What's more, they're your assuf- 


your 


ance of complete protection. 


Continental distributors always carry 4 
complete stock of honey cans and pails 
ready for immediate shipment. They're 


* . 
conveniently located, so write, wire OF 
phone the nearest for information on 
prices, sizes, terms, OF samples. They're 


always glad to serve you promptly. 


Complete information is also “yours for 


the asking” at any of our offices. 


f CONTINEN 


4622 WEST 


peansevy city 


YUM 





NORTH AVENUE, 


Los 
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ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
F. E Septen-Honsee Co., 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
8-2-8 Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Delgado & Bruce, inc. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bry 


ant & Cookinham, inc. 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond 4 


SPRING VALLEY, CALIF. 
Dorwin L. Baker 
VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 
A. K. Whidden 


DENVER, COLO. 
MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorade 


BOISE, IDAHO 
Rollly, Atkinson & Co., lnc. 


ANGELES 





— 





GREELEY, IDAHO 
L. R. Rice 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

. 1. Root Ce. 
W. F. Straub & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. |. Root Co. of lowa 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sens 


SAC CITY, IOWA 
Laverne Roose Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T. Kelley 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


LANSING, MICH. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard 


BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 





FOREST LAKE, MINN. 
Lionel Hopkins 


Ee 
TAL CAN COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


Te I Louis 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Ce. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


ALBANY, W. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


SYRACUSE, W. Y. 
A. 1. Root Co. 


FARGO, W. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
6. B. Lewis Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Lewis M. White 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A. |. Root Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


WORFOLK, VA. 
A. 1. Root Co. 


WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 





POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


CINCINNATI 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


the 
APIARIES 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Store Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufac‘urers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 





























Better-bred Queens 


Three-banded Italians 
If you were disappointed in getting packages this spring, why not re- 
queen the colonies you do have to make them produce better? We are 
offering queens at the following prices for June: 
1 to 24 .75; 25 to 99 .70; 100 to 499.65. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama. 























Lest We Forget 


(1). The American Honey Institute has been in business since 1928 
creating and maintaining consumer interest in honey. 





(2). The activities of the Institute are financed by beekeepers and 
those affiliated with the beekeeping industry. 
(3). One way to help an industry is to help the American Honey 
Institute 
Even $1.00 will help. 











Send contributions to 


American Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. 
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After the War 
WHAT ABOUT HONEY PRICES ? 


A Question Every Beekeeper 
Should Answer 


























URE, everything is rosy now. 

But what will happen when 
the war ends and people toss their 
sugar rationing books into the 
waste basket? 


Will honey prices start downward 
on a long toboggan slide? 


The main trouble with the honey 
business has been the lack of any 
one packer with sufficient volume 
to do a real national advertising 
job. But all this has been changed! 


Here Comes Heinz! 


tional. It will point out the many 
delightful uses of honey. It will 
tell housewives that honey is a 
health food—not just a sugar sub- 
stitute... that it is particularly 
valuable in infant feeding. 


Advertising of this type does 
more than merely sell the brand 
it features. It creates a demand 
that will remain constant regard- 
less of what happens to sugar. It 
will help put a floor under the 
price of honey and establish the 
whole industry on a sounder basis. 











H. J. Heinz Co.—makers of the fa- » ee 
mous 57 Varieties—has now com- aap bene cara : 
pleted its plans for-marketing To do this kind of a job, Heinz 
millions of pounds of honey per should sell many millions of 
year. The brand name will be Lake pounds of honey this year. 
Shore Honey. 
If you agree that the entrance 
a Heinz national advertising helped of Heinz into the honey business 
put tomato juice on the map— _ is a good thing for everybody, 
helped make tomatoes a stable, then we suggest that you consider 
8 profitable business for all con- selling us part of your coming 
cerned. Heinz national advertising crop. Mailing the coupon below 
will do the same thing for honey. does not obligate you in any way. 
d It is simply the first step in mak- 
Everybody Benefits ing a contact which will, we hope, 
Heinz advertising will be educa- be profitable to all concerned. 
y 
p——" clip AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-——-~ 
H. J. HEINZ | H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. GB-6 
_| 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COM PA NY | I expect to produce lbs. of honey in 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 1943. It will be ready about — 
| Name Sas _ _ 
City omni ! 
| State ee a reat 
| Sending in this coupon does not obligate me in any way. 
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We want to thank our good friends and customers for the business given us this 
ear. We were booked to capacity to May 20th before the shipping season started. 

e can now accept orders for shipment after May 20th only. We want to again 
urge you to let us have your order early to secure the shipment date you desire. 


Three-Banded Italian Queens and Bees! 


Prices after May 20th. 


Quantity Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 4 lb. pkg. 
With queen With queen With queen 
lto 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.70 $4.45 
25 to 99 -70 2.65 3.50 4.20 
100 to 499 .65 2.50 3.30 3.95 


BEST YOUNG QUEENS - SAFE ARRIVAL - ALL NEW CAGES 


HOLDER APIARIES 


65 St. Francis St. - Box 1101 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


























When You Want 


QUALITY at LOW COST | 
- >, U * 










a = Cra k 100 queens daily. Three-banded Italians. 
- : = Reared on our bee farm and shipped daily 
from Paducah. 

; BOOBS cccces $ .75 each 

: 25te99 ...... -70 each 

. Reg. 100 and up ..... -65 each 
: U.S. Pat. Off. We will accept beeswax in trade at the 

ZIP oO highest ceiling prices. 





—‘‘The Bee Man” 


The Wlelnor T. Kaltes Co. Pedant, Ue. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE 

$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.75. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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: SUMMER APIARY MANAGEMENT CAUCASIANS 
ated pirensemnmnsetenasion ett Ex ine fee tclned to swarne 
n wu , , 
lesire. at this time are usually full. _There a Pe geen ned — Ro Bu 
= is a great difference in bees in this Foundation stock from moun- 
respect. Dark Italians and especial- eee SE SF See Cau- 
ly Caucasians will fill their hives Cc 
: 7 ARNIOLANS 
ac | wie Samay ot - Sart 65 te See. Build up rapidly even during unfavor- 
° After extracting, the supers are re- able springs. Prolific at all times, very 
turned to the yards and put on top — best of workers. 32nd year with 
of the inner covers for bees to clean ol ea 
Kg. up and keep free of — moth. It ra aa? or more 75¢ each. Tested $1.50 
een not safe to store combs in the build- each (ready June 20th). By Air Mail 5c 
5 ing until cold weather because of extra per queen. 
, trouble with wax moths. Most hives 
5 will take care of six supers easily. ALBERT C. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 
ES When they are taken off before feed- 
ing in cool weather what few bees 
are in them are shaken out. 
Something might be said about the 
two-queen system. It has always ab a(t 66S 
seemed very silly to me and I never 
tried it. About all it amounts to, is ‘ . 
two colonies on one bottom and un- Caucasians Only 
—— der one cover. The two colonies are ——_ 
cmenimndan much easier to take care of, each on : j 
j 3 Booked up with orders until last 
— its own bottom-board. If a good half of May. Sorry we cannot ac- 
| —— ee 9 ny yee = cept all business coming our way. 
oney to a ny, there is certainly : confidence. 
~ ] | no saving of labor piling 10 or 12 su- Thanks again for your 
>) y pers on two colonies on top of each ee 
other. In addition you have the add- 
alians. ed labor of special equipment and BOLLING BEE CO. 
daily trying to keep two women happy in 
one house. ‘ BOLLING, ALA. 
It is impossible to go into all the 
steps in detail on summer manage- + “ 
it the ment but only to summarize our 
method briefly. We are more and Moore S Strain 
more trying to acquire a strain of 
bees that are hardy, good producers, , : 
, non-swarmers, and good providers Ny, back in 1879 Jf commenced rrove: 
of their own winter feed, letting the ment constantly in view. 





bees do their own requeening and 
the other ‘“‘nurse maid” jobs they re- 
quire. While that goal may never 
reach 100%, yet it does go a long 
way to make summer management 
simply a process of putting on supers 
and taking off the honey, leaving to 
the bees themselves more and more 
their own political and domestic 
problems. 


Middlebury, Vt. 


By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian_ bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITAL- 
IANS, which has won a world-wide repu- 
tation for honey-gathering, hardiness, gen- 
tleness, etc. ; 

Send for descriptive circular and read re- 
ports from those who have tried them. 
Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 
12 or more, 75 cents each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

















QUEENS 






ITALIANS 


Some package bees available for June. 
are bred to meet a standard. No change in prices. 


QUEENS 


Our PROGENY-TEST queens 























BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Gentle three-band Italians that have 
stood the test for 20 years, and made 
me a host of friends. They will do as 
much for you. 

In addition to above strain I will be able 
to furnish a limited number of pack- 
ages headed with daughters of queens 
breed for resistance to A.F.B. 

As I have never had any disease in my 
bees I cannot attest to their resistance 
to A.F.B. But am breeding from daugh- 
ters of queens bred for resistance. They 
are a bit harder to handle than Italians, 
but from a honey making standpoint, I 
don’t think they can be excelled. 


— Prices either strain — 


No orders solicited before May 20th 
After May 20th, priced as follows: 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ilb. 


1- 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25-.99 -70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100-499 65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 
500-up 60 2.35 3.05 3.70 4.30 
A. E. SHAW Shannon, Miss. 














Thrifty Bees! 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Untested queens, 1 to 24, 75c each; 


25 to 99, 85c each; 100 up, 80c each. 
We have some package bees for June 
delivery. Write for prices. 


Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS! 


WITH QUEENS 





PACKAGE BEES 


Queens 
1 to 24 $ .80 
25 to 99 15 
100 up .70 


Prices on packages upon request. 


Baker and Running Apiaries 


Sumterville, Ala. 


June, 1943 


TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 363) 


for quite a number of years. We like 
it because it saves a great deal of 
labor and especially heavy lifting. 
It is a simple matter to remove the 
hive cover to examine the last super 
put on. If the bees have it partly fill- 
ed and the flow is likely to continue, 
it is well to put on another super. 
The bees work up into fresh supers 
put on and occupy them as they re- 
quire more comb space. The main 
thing to keep in mind is to place su- 
pers on top a little in advance of the 
time they are actually needed. 


Beginners Who Do Not Have 


Extractors 
There are hundreds of beginners in 
beekeeping this season, some of 


whom may not find it possible to 
purchase honey extractors. I suggest 
that you beginners with one or two 
colonies produce chunk comb honey. 
This can be done quite easily by us- 
ing either shallow or full-depth su- 
pers containing frames with sheets 
of thin super foundation, not wired. 
The shallow extracting frames are 
well adapted to this type of honey 
production. We recommend full 
sheets of foundation, although one, 
two, or three inch starters can be 
used to good advantage. The Fives 
should set level and the full amount 
of frames, that is, ten frames to a 
ten-frame super should be used. 

When the combs are drawn out 
and filled, they may be cut out of the 
frames into an earthen crock, or 
some such container. Some of the 
honey will leak out of the combs and 
it may be strained through a fine 
cheesecloth into a suitable container 
and you will then have strained hon- 
ey. Pieces of comb honey may be put 
on a plate and served the same as 
section comb honey. 

The empty frames may be used 
over again, after fresh pieces of thin 
super foundation are put into them. 
As a matter of fact, the frames may 
be used over and over again. 

At some future time, when it is 
desirable to produce extracted hon- 
ey, these frames may be wired and 
medium brood foundation may be 
put into the frames and the combs 
when drawn out and filled are suit- 
able for putting through a honey ex- 
tractor. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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THE TWO-QUEEN SYSTEM 
(Continued from page 331) 


nies is extremely doubtful, except 
perhaps on a limited scale, because 
of the increased labor involved. 


The use of the screened bee-escape 
board is recommended, rather than 
the floor board, as it permits the up- 
per queen to expand her brood nest 
more rapidly due to heat escaping 
from the lower unit. 


Where the lower unit of the two- 
queen colony contains an old queen, 
a portion or all of this brood should 
be set out as the increase. Little or 
no difficulty should be experienced 
in requeening the increase as the 
majority of the field bees will re- 
turn to the old location. 

Bibliography 
(1) Root, A. I. and E. R., ABC & XYZ of 


Bee Culture, p. 601, 1940. 


(2) Dunham, Dr. W. E. Modified Two- 
Queen System, 1939 (Jan.) Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Vol. LXVII, p. 11. 

(3) Farrar, C. L., Two-Queen vs. Single 
Queen Colony “yo ?, 1936 (Mar.) 
rae in Bee Culture, Vol. LXIV, p. 


(4) Carr, E. G., Two-Queen System_in 
New Jersey, 1940 (July), American Bee 
Journal, Vol. LXXX, p. 330. 


Package Bees and Queéis 


BRIGHT 3-BANDED 
ITALIANS 


Superior quality-full weight- 
prompt service - young bees - state 
health certificate furnished-safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices after May 20th 1 to 24 25 to 100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.80 ea. $2.65 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.65 ea. 3.45 ea. 
Untested queen, .75 ea. -70 ea. 

Packages F. O. B. express, if by par- 
cel post, add 10c per package, plus post- 
age. 





Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Ala. 





SELECT — QUEENS — SELECT 


Three-banded Italian queens that produce 
extra good workers. uy where you get 
food queens, so try our strain. Satisfac- 
on guaranteed or your money back, 
Health certificate with every order. 


We sc cawd 90c each 
2 SS eee 85c each 
=e 80c each 
Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mer. 
Graham, N. C. 


MUTH’S WAX RENDERING DEFARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUsY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work :cn- 
dering all the wax fiom the comb aad cap- 
pings ... Thousands of beekeepers from all 
over the uation send their combs to ik:UTE {ox 
rendering... 


THe FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohic 














ARE YOU KEEPING UP. . . 


with the latest developments in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines..and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscrption 
today! 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farmin 
The my Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2. 
Livestock 
The Cattleman, $1. 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2. (8 months $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) $1. 
American Hamp. (hog) Herdsman, $1. 
a (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Pigeons 
erican Pigeon Journal, squab- 
fancy, $1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultrypaper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c 
Florida Poultryman, 50c 
New Hampshire Breeder, quarterly, 


3 yrs. $1. - 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock, (rabbits, cavies exclu- 
sively) $1 


American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Organic Farming, $2. (6 months $1.) 
Dairy Farmers Digest, $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.) $1. 
Small Commercial Animals & Fowls, 
50c 
All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ail orders 
are handled promptly and ommentanne. 
Rush your subscriptions today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB LaGrange, IL 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas 
(Last half of April) 

California Points: (Period April 6-23) _ 

Southern California. Weather conditions 
in southern California were rather unset- 
tled. However, there were many bright 
days when bees were able to work on the 
orange flow, which is now at its peak. Early 
reports indicate that the orange flow may 
be lighter than earlier anticipated. While 
the volume of orange nectar has been 
abundant, the orange honey so far produc- 
ed has been rather thin. Most colonies 
were at full strength for the orange flow, 
but some had to use a portion of this flow 
to build up. Swarming has been about 
normal. In the hill areas the sage crop is 
just beginning to bloom. Prospects for sage 
and wild buckwheat are now very favor- 
able, as moisture conditions since the first 
of the year have been ideal. In the desert 
area around Blythe bees are working on 
mesquite. Demand for honey has been 
heavy, but it is not expected that any 
quantities of the new crop orange honey 
will be available for the market before 
May 10. Any small lot sales were nominal- 
ly at the ceiling. Light offerings of bees- 
wax sold at 4112c per lb. cash, and 4342c 
per lb. in trade f. 0. b. country points. 

Central California. Weather during this 
period has been ideal with temperatures 
above normal. Rainfall was confined most- 
ly to mountain and coastal areas. A good 
surplus is being built up from the orange 
flow especially in Tulare County. This flow 
was rapidly dropping off toward the close 
of the month. any bees are now being 
moved into the sage districts, especiall 
along the Coast Range. Sage looks especial- 
ly good and other honey producing plants 
are in very favorable condition. Some 
swarming has been reported. Demand for 
honey is active, with buyers trying to pick 
up orange honey for delivery as soon as 
it is ready, which should be around the 
10th of May. Old honey in bottlers’ hands 
is practically exhausted and some bottlers 
are unable to fill present orders even by 
using smaller containers. Sales by _pro- 
ducers ton lots or more delivered Bay Cities 
via truck—Light Amber Mixed Fruit Blos- 
soms new crop 12-121%c, per Ib. 

Northern California. Temperatures have 
been moderate, with the weather generally 
favorable for both plants and bees. Most 
colonies are in strong position to take ad- 
vantage of the flow. In some sections the 
honey flow is considered only fair, while 
from Sonoma County reports come of the 
heaviest early crop of honey in years. 
Many bees have been moved to the moun- 
tains to take advantage of the flow from 
wild flowers and some colonies have been 
moved into the citrus sections. Poppy, al- 
filaria, wild onions, mustard, some species 
of eucalyptus, madrone, and many other 
annual spring flowers are now ns. 
The citrus flow in Northern California is 
just getting under way. Practically all 
plants are in good condition, with star 


thistle looking unusually promising. Sales 
by producers in ton lots or more, —~ 


interior valley oy a pound, 

Thistle 12c; Light Amber to Extra Light 

Amber Mixed Flowers 11-12c; Extra Light 

Amber Manzanita, new crop, 12c. 

Pacific Northwest: (Period April 6-23) 
West of Cascades. The season is generally 

ten days to two weeks later than normal in 


Western Oregon and Southwestern Wash- 
ington. Intermittent showers have slowed 
down bee activity and some feeding has 
been necessary along the coast. en 
weather permitted bees in the lower alti- 
tudes west of the Cascades have worked 
on vine maple, dandelion, golden willow 
and chickweed. In the fireweed districts 
Oregon maple is a and vine maple 
should bloom around e 10th of May. 
Scotch broom is starting to bloom woes 
the coast and in some inland sections. Wi 
the —y¥ oo of apples, deciduous bloom 
is past. It now looks like most colonies will 
be ready for the beginning of the main 
vetch flow. The vetch crop will likely be 
below normal since only about 35-50 per- 
cent of a normal acreage was planted. A 
report of inspections in Marion and Linn 
Counties show about a 30 percent loss in 
small apiaries and 10-15 percent in com- 
mercial yards. 


East of Cascades. The weather turned 


much warmer early in this riod. In the 
Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys the fruit 
bloom came on rapidly an Was very 


heavy. Those colonies which had built u 
sufficiently to take advantage of the fruit 
flow have done well. Toward the end of 
the period it turned somewhat cooler, but 
with the exception of apples the fruit 
bloom was just about over. Winter losses 
in some sections were heavier than earlier 
anticipated because of the failure of 7 
— during late March and early April. 
ome feel this may have resulted from the 
effects of ison spray last year. A report 
of inspections in Hood River and Wasco 
Counties, Oregon, indicate that possibly as 
many as 80 percent of the small lots of 
bees were winter-killed, although average 
losses in commercial yards were only 
around 10 percent. 


Intermountain Region: (April 8-23) 

Conditions over the Intermountain area 
were very favorable — this period. 
With the exception of northern Wyoming 
and Montana bees have been able to gather 
large amounts of pollen and nectar and 
have built up rapidly. Winter losses for 
the section as a whole have been fairly 
light. Except for a little loss of alfalfa 
and sweetclover in Montana and a little 
alfalfa from flooding in Idaho, plant con- 
ditions are now go Moisture conditions 
are favorable, except on the Western Slope 
of Colorado and also the eastern plains 
section of Colorado where some additional 
moisture is needed. 


SUMMARY 


In the western portion of the country 
temperatures during this period were some- 
what above normal, while in the eastern 
half and into the southeast temperatures 
continued below normal. In all sections ex- 
cept the Intermountain Region and South- 
west the spring has been backward—in 
most areas about ten days to two weeks. 
It now looks like colony losses in the Plains 
Areas, Northcentral and Northeastern 
States will be considerably heavier than 
normal. The late ory | and unfavorable 
weather which has kept bees confined much 
of the time in these areas has necessitated 
considerable spring feeding. In these areas 
many package bees are being obtained 
from the South to build - colony popula- 
tions. However, many beekeepers are find- 
ing it ve difficult; if not impossible, to 
obtain sufficient packages to take care of 
all their needs. Such packages as have 
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been received in the North to date have 
come through in good condition. Cool 
weather in the southern package and —— 
producing area has retarded the build-up 
of colonies to such an extent that some 
orders could not be moved on time. How- 
ever, most shipments are moving quite 
close to schedule. In the Intermountain 
Region and California bees have built u 
colony strength quite rapidly. In Call- 
fornia the citrus fiow is now at its height, 
or possibly slightly past, and has been quite 
favorable. For the —— as a whole 
— conditions appear fair i good. Mois- 
ure conditions are generally favorable. 
Some portions of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona are quite dry. Portions of the 
southern Plains Area need additional mois- 
ture to put plants in prime condition. Ir. 
the mountain areas of the west, with the 
exception of the Western Slope of Colo- 
rado, there is a heavy snow cover which 
should insure plentiful irrigation water. 
The shortage of labor is still a disturbing 
factor among beekeepers. Demand for bees 
and equipment has been especially good 
from small amateur and beginning bee- 
k rs. Some large commercial producers 
feel that the shortage of labor will force 
the larger beekeepers into extensive rather 
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than intensive operations. Less individual 
attention may be given to many yards or 
colonies which could result in a decreased 
colony yield. Very little old crop honey is 
left and the small quantities of new crop 
honey so far extracted have mostly moved 
in local channels. The market on all honey 
is nominally at the ceiling. Beeswax prices 
also hold at ceiling levels. 

Although the amounts involved are too 
small to interest most beekeepers, some 
commercial beekeepers who uy large 
quantities of sugar for feeding their bees 
may be interested in the fact that according 
to Section 3494 A of the Internal Revenue 
of the International Revenue Code, sugar 
tax refunds can be obtained by beekeepers 
the same as by other farmers feeding sugar 
to livestock. If the sugar used for feeding 
is fully refined the tax refund amounts to 
5342c per 100 lbs. of sugar purchased; crude 
sugar would merit a smaller refund. Appeals 
for this refund must be made on Form 843, 
which can be secured from any Collector 
of Internal Revenue, and must be filed 
within a year of feeding time to merit 
consideration. A few beekeepers have al- 
ready been taking advantage of this pro- 
vision of the law of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in May we sent the following 
timate revised to date, of the amount of 


uestions to honey producers: 1. What is your es- 
st years’ honey crop not yet sold in your locali- 


ty? Give answer in per cent. 2. At what — has honey been sold or contracted for, if 


any, in large lots (carload or less) in your 
honey, per pound? (b) Comb honey, 


Oc. 


ality during the past month for (a) extracted 
ancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when 


sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages 


in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, Fancy and 
our locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail 


price to consumers in 


No. 1, per case. 4. What is the retail 


ackages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is 


oney now movin 


on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 


fair, or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this time in your locality, as 
compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of 
the colonies, as — with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the 


fupply of stores? G 


ve answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter and spring 


oss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


1 


4 5 6 7 8 
Cond. Cond. % of 


Date 1942 

Rec. State Name Hold- Large ToGroc. To Consum. Move- of Hon. of Wint. 
Ma ever Ex. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment Plants Col. Loss 
12 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 1214 yf) 1.25 Rapid 100 100 20 
14 S-Calif.(L.L. Andrews) 0 12 1.30 33 Rapid 90 100 12 
15 S-Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 0 12 Rapid 100 100 

10 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 .75 4.25 Slow 100 125 5 
10 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 7 1.25 Rapid 100 50 15 
14 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 0 12 .75 95 Rapid 90 90 25 
10 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 10 85 1.15 Rapid 90 45 16 
12 NC-IUs. (A. L. Kildow) 0 .75 125 75 20 
10 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0 1.12 Rapid 90 11 
8 NC-Ind.(T.C.Johnson) 0 By 5.00 .90 .30 Rapid 75 75 25 
11 NW-In4. (E. S. Miller) 0 .80 .95 Out 100 80 25 
14 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 1.25 Rapid 85 100 20 
14 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 12 92 1.25 Rapid 100 80 15 
12 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 90 12 
12 W-Minn.(B.L.Morehouse) 0 None 95 100 9 
15 C-Nebr. (J.H.Wagner) 10 1214 Fair 85 80 10 
11 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) .25 Fair 90 100 2 
13 W-N.M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 10 .83 .98 .30 Fair 80 90 5 
11 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 6.00 .80 None 10 
14 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 1.00 Rapid 100 90 13 
7 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 0 110 90 10 
11 NW-N.C.(C.S.Baumgarner)0 Slow 90 50 50 
8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 Out. 100 70 12 
10 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 .80 1.10 Rapid 85 90 5 
11 C-Penn (Harry Beaver) 0 y 90 95 5 
8 SE-Penn.(D.C.Gilham) 0 85 5.00 1.25 .30 Fair 90 85 25 
13 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 80 10 
8 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 1.25 Slow 90 90 1 
8 E-Tenn. (W.L. Walling) 0 1.25 Fair 95 90 0 
13 C-Texas (T.A.Bowden) 0 .60 75 Rapid 50 50 0 
10 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 1112 Rapid 80 Fine 

10 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 .60 15 Rapid 90 100 3 
10 W-Utah (Wm. Moran) 0 1.15 Fair 90 100 5 
7 N-W. Va. (W.C. Griffith) 0 1.25 Slow 100 100 1 
7 SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 0 Slow 90 75 1 
10 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 75 .89 Rapid 75 100 15 
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Lotz Quality Sections! 
The Best Money Can Buy Bee Suppues 
featuring 
Top Quality Material—Glossy Polish— Let us quote you on quantity lot 
Smooth Dovetails — Oval V-Grooves — 
pene Owe eee orders. Also special make - up <4 
i 100 lbs. 
DO NOT DELAY ORDER NOW prices on 100 lbs. or more of wax 
; into Root comb foundation. 
We can still fill your section pan hail th f 
orders promptly ust received another car of new _—_—— 
: ; 5-gallon cans that have wide han- 
With the ever-increasing demand for 
esl gees lige Et aay more, and dles that cannot be pulled off. Be 
Write for our price list for ees 
" By di’ 
Bee Supplies we ha 
- M. J. Beck| | 
meta 
ficult 
A f Lotz Com ® = ec | provel 
Lgus pally Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son poy X 
, . f ‘ 
Boyd, Wisconsin 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. A. 




















BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
NOT] CE Serving the beekeeping industry fer a Send 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 


“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 

a two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 

‘ . . stamp. 

Write for prices for having With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

your wax made up or Both magazines for one year, $1.75 


outright purchase of BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P.O.Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 


sc H M | DT 'S Australian Beekeeping Mews 


The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


Economy Foundation “Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time. Inquire for Internatidnal 

Money Order r shillings (Austra- 




















Not excelled for quality, lian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to The Editor. P. QO. Box 20. 
strength and West Maitland New South Wales 
‘ Austrafia 
workmanship 








" _ THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Satisfaction Unconditionally Cuarantecd $1.00 a Year 

Is the new rapidly growing bee journal. 
Established 1938. It is now one of the 
three leading beekeeping publications, 


; bringing hints to beginners, aid to the 

Stal F commercial honey producer, and the 
e NEWS! Single copy current issue, 10c.. 

Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 


Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. pole Y  egeaay Pair. Both magazines, 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Lansing, Mich. 
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When You Want 


QUALITY at LOW COST . 
Look for This Sign . lass T 
°G . 1Tl 


We have a large stock of 1, 2, and 5 pound 
glass honey jars for immediate shipment 
at the lowest prices. We also have a nice 
stock of 60-pound square, tin honey cans. 
3 Write for special circular. 
We have some items that we did not have 

yg Trade Mk. Reg. earlier in the season. If there is anything 

@ U.S. Pat. Off. you need send us your order and we will 
AG ooo either ship or tell you what we can do. 
—‘‘The Bee Man” 


_ The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
new a 









y lot 












-up 














han- 


- || Bee Smokers and Bee Veils! 


By diverting material allowances to these two indispensable items early in the season, 
we have been able to supply them in normal quantities. 





metal bee supplies, from 38% to 100%, as of 1940-’41. At this late date, with the dif- 
ficulty in securing materials and the labor shortage, the situation will not be much im- 


] On March 6th, the WPB authorized increased production on extractors and some other 
proved, in time for the 1943 crop. 


The bulk of all bee supplies are bought and honey gathered during the first six months 
on of the year. Even under normal conditions, the manufacturer must plan his production 
from six to ten months in advance of the active season. 

































lich. . ‘ ° 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
a 
fer a Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. . . . 
ra FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 
py, 3c 
nation J 
One Year’s 
= Subscripti 
ig ubscription 
FREE 

Hundreds of new beekeepers have 
Peart started this year. Their success is im- 
stra- portant. “Talks to Beekeepers” in 
en Gleanings in Bee Culture will help 
J ales them. 
Mail Us: 
— 3 One-year Subscriptions 
or 

: 2 Two-year Subscriptions 
——" (At the Regular Rates) 
f the And we will enter your subscrip- 
“> tion FREE for one year. 
‘ the Mail to Circulation Manager 
ture, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
zines, 


Medina, Ohio 
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